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Copyright, The House of Kuppenheimer, Chicago, 1911 


F your preference is for the English 
Sack—fashion’s newest style, with 

its soft roll, Reflex front, its narrow 
shoulders and narrow sleeve effect, its 
semi-form-fitting exactness, you’d best 
insist upon a Kuppenheimer garment. 


Our name is on every garment— 


You’ll not find its equal in style; no 
matter where you go—nor what you 


pay. 


All the new Fall and Winter Kuppen- 
heimer styles in suits and overcoats 
are now being shown by the better 
clothiers. 


Send for our book, Styles for Men. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 























The Camera’s Pledge To You 


HER you see exactly pictured’ 
a regular Fall and MPRARET 


“Suit of 
ae > Michaels- Stern Cléthies 


“This photograph was taken dur- 3 

» “ing lunch hour at the corner of — 
» Madison Avenue and Thirty- 
Fifth Street, New York City. 


. The young man is not “dressed ~ 
up for the occasion!” Heisem- — 
ployed, at a moderate salary, by 
“a nearby mercantile firm, and is 
portrayed just as hé appears each i 
day at business. 4 


In Your Town oi 
is a Michaels-Stern dealer who will show ~ 
you Michaels-Stern clothes of precisel 
this same calibre in Fit, in Matenala in 
Style and in Finish. 





Seek out this Michaels-Stern dealer today. 
Then, with the fabric under your hand, 
you aT learn, too, of a further pledge which 
the camera does not adequately convey — 
the guarantee of satisfaction incorporated 
in the sterling quality of every Michaels- 
Stern garment. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








digs Contabetion to the > Rel 
vi and. Another Evidence, of “Burroughs” Su 


re} f % a 
how much it costs you to do’ biidincee™ is more 
‘adding up running expenses and ‘salaries. ~ The 
ve b ience, has ‘saved hundreds 
s done is told in this new 
w 8 eer oe 


i eee ae ae 


5a Should be nA, re every ‘executive and. responsible 
employee. Every idea is 1 taken from. the actual knowledge 
and ~ Xperience of succe - bookkeepers, accountants, 
rhianagers and proprietors: w o Kave sdlved “what it costs 
me to do business.’’ Not theory, but facts. Facts which any 
private firm of. publishers eould never get—obtainable only 
2 through our intimacy with the 130,000 Burroughs users, from 
~“ -gountry store to railroad—and even then at a cost of thou- 
"* sands of dollars: It will show. you how to find and stop | SMI’ 
the mysterious little losses which, from bankruptcy records, 


cause five-sixths of business failures. Suanerh 


435 Ste 
I" also ikaw the advantages derived from the SPRING 


use of Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines, though 
it is nota Burroughs Catalog—just part of the great 
Burroughs Campaign for reducing labor to accuracy 
methods, as the Burroughs itself does. Dictate a 
wequest for this book. It costs you nothing: places 
you under no obligation —use the firm’s letterhead. 
78 Burroughs models—one for every business— 
$175 to $850 (monthly payments, if desired). 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
18 Burroughs Block, Detroit» Michigan 


European Headquarters: 76 Cannon Street, London, E. C., England 
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For the safety 
of the individual 
and the nation 





Send today 
for our handsome booklet 


“The Revolver” 


It’s free on request. 


SMITH & WESSON 


TRADE 
Superior Revolvers \ 
i é 
435 Stockbridge St. 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASS ARS 
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King Street West 


1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. 


Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St. ; 
, ‘Covent Garden, W. C.; Toronto, 
For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the principal cities of 
Daw’s, 17 Green St., ; 








Leicester Square, 
Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng 
land, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada 
second-class matter February 16, 1905, 
under the-Act of Congress of March 3, 
10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. 
eign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year 


at the Post-Office at 
United States and 
Canada, 12 cents a copy, 
Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.- 


Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
first copy of Collier’s will 






































Cause owners are deeply in 
terested —they pay the bills. 
PANHARD OIL was produced to overcome 
friction scientifically, We have studied oils 7¢ 


years The result of this practica lubricating 
experience has been put into PANHARD 
OIL. It will not carbonize if properly used 
Don't merely ask for a‘'good lubricant’’—say 
PANHARD OIL" to the dealer—and insist on 
it. hat s the safe and sure way to get a good 
oil. Sold in “Checkerboard” cans or in bulk 
My booklet ‘Motor Lubrica will be deeply in 
teresting to every mad who cares for the welfare of his 


nd the name of your d:ale 
Dealers Write For ‘Help Sell” Plan 


GEORGE A. HAWS, 79 Pine St... New York 


motor ’s free if yous 
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Choose fo correspondence course in 


To prove that you a 


to 
of business, and thoroughly, 


simple and fase 
of a erit pipe for our remarkable 
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and get resident 


on by our P 
351 Curtice Bldg 
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PANHARD OIL, be- 7=& 





cornerstone In your career 


BUSINESS LAW 


eed wo know the laws 


vince you that < 
ove we want to 


. it! It ie 
tue our course—try 
only wer juss ting —the coming leaders 
country are taking 


ook of red-blo 


inspiration writte SSOCIATION 
BUSINESS MEN'S eee City, Mo 





At SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Tuition free to students who have resided 
in the state one year prior to matriculation. 
Term opens Sept. 19th. Inquire of Registrar. 


New York State | 
College of Forestry 





When all others fail 


























Wipe Away The 
Records—And What? 


Permanent Public Records are 
the foundation of present-day civili- 
zation. Wipe them all away—and 
what? Chaos, the like of which 
was never seen. 


Locks and bolts and fire-proofing 
cannot give permanency to. poor 
paper. Only the best will stand 
the test. of time. 


For nearly half a century Byron Wes- 
ton Company has manufactured only 
high-grade linen Record and Ledger 
papers. ‘The experience gained in con- 
tinually improving the same product, 
with the use of modern machinery, pure 
artesian well water and new white linen 
rags, is why printers, engravers, station- 
ers and consumers consider 


BYRON WESTON LINBN 
RECORD PAPERS 


the standard by which all others must be 
judged. Those to whom the future is 
at least as important as the present qwil/ 
have no other. 


For patrons desiring uniform 
Ryron Weston Quality through 
out their paper equipment, 
DEFIANCE BOND ha: 
heen produced. It is of the same 
merit and standing as our 
Record and Ledger papers, 


Compact samp'e 
book for ready 
refer nce tothose 
interested 

The Paper Question is Important to every busi 
ness man. Our new Booklet F tells the story of 
Paper Making in interesting manner. Mailed on 
request. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1864 
Dalton Mass. 


**The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 























An absorbingly 
interesting narrative 
of the great Prelate's 
career. Historical ; 
and of high value in 
revealing the Cardi 
nal’saimsand ideals. 

It puts the reader 
into intimate touch 
with one of the fore 
most men of our age 
—a great Catholic and a great American. 
425 pages, with 16 fine engravings. 
English cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. 


BEACON LIGHTS 
MAXIMS OF CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
by Cora Payne Shriver 
Quotations for each day of the year. Red leather, gilt 
top, 192 pages. $1.00 net 


WORDS OF WISDOM, TO THE PEOPLE 
from the writings and speeches of Cardinal Gibbons, 
referring to State, Church, the family, politics. educa 
tion and labor, Prepared under the direction of the 
faculty of St. Marv'’s Seminary. Baltimore Leather. 
gilt top, 192 pages $1.00 net 

Order from any book or depart 
ment store, or direct from publishers 


—_——— ALLEN S. WILL 
L 
Mal? 


John Murphy Co., 200 West Lombard St., Baltimore, Md 


Life of Cardinal Gibbons 











| Moving Picture Machines A5% BIS 


St . - A wonderful opportunity to make 
| Stereopticons GEA vie ones. entertsining’the publ 
Aer Laree profits, showing in churches 

‘ e ww school houses, lodges, theatres, etc 






We show you how to conduct the 
business, farnishing complete outfit 
No experience whatever is necessar 

Write today and learn how. Big 
DescriptiveCatalogue Free. |\is 
tributors orf Moving Picture Ma 
chines, Talking Machines, etc 


Se. Dearborn St., Dept. 162, Chicago 














THE HONE DOES IT 


The D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones all makes 
of safety blades on a stone hone, finishes on a leather 
strop like the barber. At all dealers. 


oe Price, $3.00 
mis N Complete, prepaid 
—_ dl Send for catalog 

A.C. HAYDEN & CO 








Brockton, Mase ny 
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The One Advanced Car 
































Four Models—$1600 Each 
























4 


in Three Years 


The HUDSON “33” is furnished in four models: A Touring Car, a Torpedo, a Torpedo Roadster, and the 


Mile-a-Minute Roadster. 


wind 


Bosch magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, tools, etc. 


The Mile-a-Minute car has storm apron and 100-mile-an-hour Warner Auto-meter. Both Roadsters have 
luggage box on rear, around which extra inflated tire can be carried. 


All models except the last named have closed bodies, genuine mohair top and 
shield, Demountable Rims, extra rim, tire irons, 34x 4-inch tires, highest grade black enameled 





. Examine Our 








Rival’s Car, Too 





We urge you to examine other cars as well 
as the HUDSON “33.” 


It would not be ethical to reprint here a page 
from a rival’s catalog which illustrates the motor 
and chassis of his car. Yet if we should do that 
it would show a convincing reason why you should 
choose the simple, accessible HUDSON “33.” 


If you can’t find it convenient to personally 
examine many cars, get catalogs and compare 
the illustrations. Lay the cuts of the motors 
side by side and note how much more compli- 
cated all are as compared to the motor of the “33.” 


In other cars there is a jumble of rods, wires, 
exposed mechanism and other mechanical ob- 
structions that are difficult to understand and 
that collect dust and render vital parts inacces- 


sible. You don’t need to be an automobile 
expert to see this. Now look at the HUDSON 
“33.” It presents no such confusion. All rods 


are out of the way. All moving parts are pro- 
tected so that dust will never reach them. There 
is no part of the motor or other portion of the 
car that is not easily accessible. 


The HUDSON “33” has some 900 fewer parts 
than are used on the average car. 


This is but one example of its greater sim- 
plicity. By comparing with other cars or with 
the illustrations in the catalogs you can easily 
check off the many other features of advance- 
ment that are exclusive with the HUDSON “33.” 


The Dollar Value of Simplicity 





You immediately recognize that in eliminating 
these 900 parts we can put the money thus 
saved into bettering the quality of the parts that 
are used. That is why experts do not compare 
the HUDSON “33” with other cars selling within 
its price range—between $1400 and $2000—but 
with cars which sell above $2500. 


We have developed factory economy to as 
high a state as has any manufacturer. Our 
volume in the number of cars produced is among 
the largest. We know that in these directions it is 
impossible to bring price down and quality up 
inthe same degree as shown in the “33.” The 








only way it can be accomplished is just as it has 
been in this case—by* eliminating the number 
of parts used. 

No other automobile is so simple as the 
HUDSON “33;” therefore, we say, no other car 
of such quality can be sold under $2500. 


What It Means in Repair Charges 





Most repair expense is for the time required 
to remove the obstructions that interfere with 
free access to the part needing attention and for the 
replacing of those rods and wires and other things 
after the repair has been made. At 60 cents an 
hour—the minimum charge for such service— 
you can understand what this means when four 
or five hours must be consumed in removing and 
in replacing parts in order to make an adjustment 
that, were it not for the intricacy of the car, 
could be made ina few minutes. You save all 
such expense and annoyance if you own a 
HUDSON “33.” It is accessible in every detail. 


The Dust Proof Idea 


Dust and sand cut the finest bearings. No 
amount of wear is so destructive. Note what 
provision has been made in other cars for pro- 
tecting moving parts and then look at these details 
on the HUDSON “33.” HUDSON valves are 
enclosed. Dust never gets into their mechanism. 
Thus they do not become noisy. Every moving 
part is fully protected and that means long service. 
It means a greater operating economy. 


Greater Value This Year Than Last 


Experience with thousands of cars, in addition to estab- 
lishing the correctness of design and sufficiency of materials, 
has shown us how to add to comfort, simplicity and value. 

It has given practice to our workmen with the result 
that they do their work more skilfully. This means quieter 
operation and longer service for the car. 








In the matter of tires, for instance—the most costly single 
item entering into the operation of an automobile—we have 
in the 1912 model assured greater economy. 

Last year we furnished 34x3'%-inch tires, a size tire 
makers say is large enough for a car of the weight of the 
HUDSON “33.” This year to assure longer service, we 
are using 34 x 4-inch tires. 

To reduce all annoyance of delays and work on the 
road, the “33” is this year furnished with Demountable 
Rims. Fear of punctures need no longer concern you, for 


a ready-inflated tire can be substituted so easily that a 
woman can make the change in five minutes. 


Wider, deeper and softer seats with higher backs are 
furnished. The springs are a trifle longer and therefore 
more flexible. In hundreds of little things we have added 
a touch of simplicity and of elegance that increases greatly 
the unequaled value you obtain in the HUDSON “33,” 

Conti “! levers are located inside and are operated by the 
right hand, yet do not interfere with the driver’s knees, which 
is a common fault with most cars that have inside controls. 


Equipment is Included 


Last year we quoted the car stripped, selling the top, 
magneto, and Prest-O-Lite tank as extras at $150. This 
year these things with the Demountable Rims, larger tires, 
heavier, larger lamps, etc., are listed with the car. With the 
same equipment as is this year furnished regularly, to say 
nothing of the much greater value of this year’s model, the 
1911 car cost $1630. 

All 1912 models sell at $1600. 

When you get the 1912 HUDSON “33,” it is equipped 
ready for complete and satisfactory service. Even the 
license number holders and tire irons are in place. 


We Have Spent Lavishly 


No expense has been spared in making the 1912 HUD- 
SON “33” all that could be desired in every particular. 
The best of everything has been used. We were generous 
in this respect with the 1911 model. 








This season we are even more particular as to the 
quality of materials and the way they are assembled. You 
can’t see just how we have added to this quality except by 
the perfect and long operation of the car. 

You can see, however, by a mere glance, that a better 
quality of equipment is furnished than you ordinarily find 
on cars selling under $2500. The lamps are the same as 
are used on one of the highest priced American cars. The 
upholstering is carefully selected. The paint is of the 
highest quality. All the details that contribute to con- 
venience and long inexpensive service are there. We have 
a perfected system of carburetion by which greater mileage 
is secured from each gallon of gasoline. The larger tires 
assure lower operating cost. 


You Might Get a Car Now 


We have never been able to build the “33” as fast as 
the demand requires. All dealers are constantly clamoring 
for more cars. But perhaps your dealer could, if you see 
him promptly, get you an early delivery. Last spring we 
were 2000 cars oversold. There has not been a day since 
the 1912 models were announced that orders on hand did 
not exceed all the cars we could produce in two months. 
So if you get a HUDSON “33” it will be because the deale: 
has foreseen the situation and has a car on hand in expec- 
tance of just such a demand. 


If you don’t know the dealer nearest you, write for his 
address and for portfolio in colors of models, details, etc. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7134 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Better and Easier 


Pico 0 Weekly letter to readers 


Qf) ete on advertising No.36 


even distribution — Jewel Steel Ran: 
cook and bake better than any ot! vad 
kind. The large fire boxes, the dro 
oven doors, the pouch feed ed (which , : 
covers), the os Se the voven N this issue appears a notable concen- 
Bey "Shree | tration of men’s wear advertising 
} The double asbestos lined walls in- | 

sure a perfect heating body and secure 

the grontont value from the heat con- 


pa eleven full-page advertisements. 
JEWEL I am pleased at this showing. I feel that 
the advertising department of Collier’s has 


STOVES done a very important work—important 
vet 6 Tn se for Collier’s, important for the advertiser 


with their plain, neat, smooth finish e 
castings and beautiful nickel ornaments and, most of all, important for the reader 
are the pride of thousands of American 
cmmewwves. 

Over 1,000 styles of Jewel Stoves and 
Ranges to select from--one to meet 
| your most exacting requirements. Over 
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for this triple relation of ours is a real 























|| 10,000 dealers sell and guarantee Jewel | alliance, an alliance that is mutually in- 
ope - ~ pe — dealer's, and | 
uy a Jewel and save fue | $ ; 
ne clusive and mutually beneficial. 
Write today for our illustrated book. | 5 
» saeeee Oo eter SUN poee | I am proud of this work for the reason 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS that concentration means a saving of en- 
eR: “Largest Stove Plant in the World” : 4 
Detroit Dept.Z Chicago | ergy, an increase in forcefulness and a 





maximum of attention. Concentration is 


one of the fundamental principles in life The Man 


and business. 
Who Knows Watches 


All this is the more important as every 
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Automatic 
heat control 





The most ingenious aid to perfect heat- 
ing brought out in fifty years is an all 
metal, hermetically sealed copper bel- 
lows, filled with a liquid which greatly 
expands and contracts under heat or 
cold, serving as a constant force to 
automatically open or close the draft 
and check dampers of any boiler or 
furnace, 


It’s like a thermometer— but with power. 
A dial attachment enables any member 
of the family to fix at will the tempera- 
ture of the house at 70° (or at any other 
degree between 60° and 80° as may be 
preferred, at night, during illness, while 
family is temporarily away, etc.) 


ear Regitherm 


SYLPHON 


is easily made part of any heating outfit— 
nothing about it to wear out—will last as long 
as the house. Saves any running up and down 
cellar to adjust dampers to meet the many 
weather changes. Protects the health be- 


cause of uniform heat, and quickly repays 
its low cost through fuel savings. 


Let us tell 
you fully of 
its com- 
forts and 
economies. 
Ask 


to 
Ideal Heat- 
ing,” which 
also des- 
cribes Nor- 
wall Air 
Valves, 
Sylphon 
Packless 
Air Valves and other simple, clever devices 
which bring about ideal heating results at 
lowest upkeep costs. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Write Dept. K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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The Automobile 


By GEORGE FITCH 





“A Swift Sketch of the Machine's Develop- 
ment in Speed, Expense, and Deadliness, 
from its Milk-Teeth Days to 100 Miles an 
Hour and §1, a Minute Pedestrians a 


Growing Nuisance.” 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 


Agent for Canada: WM. BRIGGS, 29 Richmond St. W., Toronto 





WHITE 


VALLEY GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and will 
cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 
14K solid gold diamond mountings 






All mounted in will 
send you any style ring, pinor stud for examination—all 
charges prepaid—no money in advance. Write today for 
free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. K, 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


BIG MONE Le? Se 62) 








tallic le re fronts 


Any one can put them on 
today for free sample and full y 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 418 North Clark Street, Chicago 


HONEST MAN OR WOMAN WANTED 


in every town to represent well-known wholesale firm. 
Experience unnecessary. Must furnish good references. 
Easy, pleasant work. Fair salary to start. 


McLEAN, BLACK & CO., 351 Doty Building, Boston, Mass. 


Story -Writing *: 


for free booklet, “Writing fur Profit” 
The National Press Association, BA The Baldwin, Indianapolis 


8 


Selling our me » and 


glase wines asant business 


Nice, ple 
rticulars 








-~ i JOURNALISM tan ght 
body 

on commission 

tells rs ow; gives proof. 











circulars and territory. 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


AGENTS WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best payins business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


WHY WORK FOR TR ! “OTHER” FELLOW 
when we offer you a chance to start in business for your- 
self. No money or experience necessary. We furnish 
samples and all accessories free. Guarantee our goods. 
Write to-day. The Fidelity Tailors, 651S. 5th Ave.,Chicago. 


ENGLISH SLIP-ON RAINCOATS AND BELLE- 
Vue Rubber Aprons. All the rage. Our agents are making 
big money. Only live representatives wanted. Write at once 
for particulars. Bradford Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 








“DOLLARS, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE;” 
from a bunch of letters by successful agents together with 
25 cent sample Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, all for 10 cents, 


to live agents who write today. Benjamin P. Forbes, 
16 Beckman Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, 


new ironing wax perfumes clothes with lasting violet per- 
fume. Nothing like it on market, exclusive territory given. 
Perfume Gloss Co., 18 Water St., New York. 

SIGN PAINTING AGENTS. 1000% PROFIT. 
Best and Cheapest Window Letter made. Easiest mounted. 
Outfit Free. Success positively guaranteed. Embossed 
Letter Co., 2601 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY To 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Kuife. Good con 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 4U Bar St., Canton, 0. 


Lerma 


Fe haat hae HUSTLING AGENTS TO SELL THE 
New Idea’ Sanitary wire twisted brushes. Our agents 
mé ake large commissions. Write us for particulars. 
cellent territory now open. D. L. Silver & Co., Clayton, 





Ex- 
N.J. 








PORTRAIT AGEN HIGHE QUALITY 
portraits; very best made at lowest prices; pillow tops, 
sheet pictures and frames, samples, catalog free. 


F. Weick Portrait Co., 521 New Era Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

CORSET AGENTS WANTED (HIGH GRADE) 
to sell ‘‘Made to Measure’’ La Belto Corsets. Produces 
straight front effect unequaled for stout women. Front or 
back lace. Prompt g arag hy re Write 
today. M. Corset Co., 223 Mech. , Jackson, Mich. 


of nos, 


& K. 








STATE 


only five 


AND COUNTY AGENT FOR 
year guaranteed Vacuum Cleaner made; 
for $14; business pays for itself out of profits; no can- 
vassing; free trial; write today. Hercules Cleaner Co., 
Dept. O, Rochester, N. Y 


THE 


sells 





FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Something new. Every tirm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nig ple asant business 
Write at once. Metallic Sign C 132 Clark, Chicago 


A GOOD AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
to represent an old established life insurance company that 
makes a specialty of temperance risks; low rates and lib- 
eral contract to capable man. Address S. Wilson, Room 
No. 503, 253 Broadway, New York. 

TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W.& W. 
Mills, 132 West Auams St., Depaitment 422, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CAPITOL BRUSH COMPANY WANTS 
good live men to act as their agents. Finest line of brushe 
in America. Best inducements. Write for particulars. Gen 
Office Capitol Brush Co., 10 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Conn. 


] 





PERFEX WAY OF CLEANINGCLEAN MAKES 
every woman who seesit wild forone of our machines. Hand 
orelectric power. Low prices, big profits to agents. Write for 
Perfexo Cleaner Co., Waukegan, Ill. 


THE NEW “SWIFTLIT” LAMPS LIGHT IN- 
stantly with 4% match like city gas; no alcohol used; 
radically different from any other; portable or systen 
100 to 1,000 candle power at will; burners cheap for old 
lamps; Agents making money; great novelty; wholesal 


price for introduction. Planet Mfg. Co 


(Established 1868). 


, Dept. 1, St. Lo 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 





SALESMEN SELL OUR GASOLINI AND 
Electric ghts : —_ Appliances in country und small tow 
All Prices. Quick Sales -rofits. Writ Nationa 





Stamping & Bi etre Works, 418 So. Clinton St., Chicagi 


SALESMEN MAKING SMALL TOWNS, JU wd 


what you want for pocket side line; something new, sna 
and catchy. Quick shipments and prompt commissions 
Write for order book to-day State territory covered 
R. Dahne, Sales Mgr., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Il 
SALESMAN LEGITIMATE GAMI FOR 
Cigar Counters that can’t be beat Everybody wants it 
Handsome profits to live wires. Write to-da Caw i 


Novelty Company, Danville, Ill. 


BEST SIDE LINE ON EARTH; CLEAN CUT 





roposition; pocket samples; prompt commissions; con 
signed goods. Dyer Mfg. Co., 1420 S. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Ill. 

SALESMEN: FULL TIME OR SIDE LINE 





Pocket samples. Big repeat business. Proposition appeals 











to Merchants in all classes of trade. Brand new hose 
capable of earning $50 to $75 weekly desired. Cooperative 
Premium Co., Dept. 23, Dayton, O. 

TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED. ONLY 
the best for our line is the best; samples and accessories 
free. Write us today for our agency, only one line in a 
town. Majestic Tailors **Fit-U-Best,’’ Chicago 


WANTED, SALESMEN. DESIRABLE TERRI- 
tory through the Southern, Central and Western States. 
Only men capable of giving bond will be considered 
Strubler Computing Scale Co., Elkhart, Ind 


REAL ESTATE COMPANY WANTS REPRE: 
sentatives everywhere. No experience needed tell 
,ou what to do and pay good money for your ee time. 


. Louis, } 





Terrace Realty Co., 227 Laclede Bldg., St 





INCOME INSURANCE; SOMETHING 
Liberal, new form, low cost policy issued to men o 
ail occupations, ages 16 to 70, guarantees an income of $25 
weekly for sickness or injuries, $5000 Accidental Death 
Annual cost $10. 2000 Accidental Death, $15 weekly for 
sickness or injuries. Annual cost $5. German ( mercial 
Accident Co., Registration Dept., 5N. La Salle St.,Chicago 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR BRIDGE PLAY ERS. “BRIDGE 
A handy little book by alter Camp. gives in 
form for busy people the essential points you ought to 
know. All the useful rules for play have been collected 
and classified under headings such as “Don'ts for No 
Trump Makes,” “Don'ts for Leads,” etc., Your 
game can be improved 100% by following these rules. 
Attractive as it is useful. Send copies to your friends. 
5c, by mail 38c. P. F. Collier & Son, 430 West 13th St., 
New York City. 


DON'TS.” 
condensed 


etc 


“MODERN” SELF-HEATING INTERCHANGE- 
able ironsand stands now indemand. 100% profit. Sample 
outfits furnished. Reserve territory by writing for Cat.“*C.” 
Modern Specialties Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (Patentees.) 


PORTRAIT AGENTS, DEAL WITH THE LARG- 
est, most reliable and lowest-priced portrait and frame 
house in the country. Write for our new 1911 catalogue. 
Louis Bierfeld, (Est. 1880), 14th & Halsted Sts., Chicago. 





CONNECT YOURSELF WITH A FIRM 
years in business whose goods are recognized as the best 
in their line. Territory open only to men who know they 
are capable of earning $50 a week or more. Light, pleas- 
ant, profitable work. Wm. Wood & Co., 51 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR AGENTS. 


“TABOO,” 
or Sash Silencer. 


Prevents window sash from rattling in 
windy weather. Neat and effective. Needed in every 
home. Send for cut and liberal offer to canvassers. 
Mailed direct to housekeepers at 50 cents per dozen. 
Sash Silencer Co., 433 Helen Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS AND WE WILL MAIL 
our catalog of 750 quick-sellers. Big profits selling on"our 
money-back-if-not-satisfied-plan. Over 5000 Xmas gifts pic- 
tured in our free 1912 catalog. $1,000.00 prize contest begins 


Oct, Ist, A. W. Holmes & Co., Dept. 21, Providence, R. L. 
BIG MONEY EVERY DAY SELLING OUR 


made-to-measure clothes. No experience or capital neces- 
sary. Samples free. Perfect fit guaranteed. Swellest styles. 
Lowest prices. Chicago Tailors’ Ass'n, 412S.Market,Chicago 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED TO CONTROL 
exclusive agencies, rapid-selling, low priced specialty. 
Universal demand, plenty repeat orders; good profit to 
hustlers. Write for free sample and terms to-day. 
The G. V. Sales Co., 144 Nassau St., New York City. 


ADVERTISING STICKERS! 
Prices! Inexpensive and effective 
business help. Send today for price list. 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St 


ALL KINDS! ALL 
advertising. A universal 
Splendid field for 
Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURITY PROD- 
ucts. High grade made-to-order Dress Skirts, Petticoats, 
Specialties. Liberal Commission. Exclusive rights. Write 
today for catalog. TheSecurity Co., Dept.1, Weedsport,N.Y 





AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; rd + AMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 2 le, 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. fe Behe Bywd 1 Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2366, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

AGENTS- OUR NEW 1911 MODEL INCAN- 
descent kerosene Burner—100 candle power light—burns 
with or without mantle. Prices defy compe tition. Par 


ticulars free. Simplex Gaslight Co,, Dept.C, New York City. 
OVER 100% PROFIT. BIG FOUR IN 

Cleaner. New, patented article of daily use to the 

wife. Saves time and labor. Everyone wants it. 


Write to-day. Sterling Mfg. Co., 3rd St., 


ONE 
house 
Easy to 
sell Racine, Wis. 
AGENTS—BOTH SEXES—WE MANUFACTURE 
and control the fastest selling household specialty ever in- 
vented. Exclusive territory. 200% profit The C, W. 
Connolly Manufacturing Co., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR ‘* 
leven” toilet combination ($3.20 value 
will put you on easy street; great crew managers’ proposi 
tion; this is only one pippin in our “27 varieties;’’ we man- 
ufacture; you save middleman's profit; our new colored 
circular is like seeing the real goods; free to workers; get 
uboard; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg 


‘LUCKY 


); you sell for $1.00; 





129 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 

YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL 
or local agent. Household necessity that saves 80%. Per 
manent business. Big? profits. Free sample. Write 
Pitkin & Co., 72 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y 


AGENTS. WE MFR. OVER 500 
patented household and office specialties; 
shears, etc. Samples best sellers and catalogue 
Z. Edgren Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWLY 
also cutlery 
free. 


AGENTS! DOUBLE YOUR INCOME ON LIVE- 
wire magazine. Easy work, enormous profits, positions per- 
manent. Best opportunity now. Instructions Free. Write 
SalesMgr., Hampton-Columbian Magazine,72W .35thSt.N.Y. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY EASILY AND 
uzreeably by selling the best line of corsets on the market. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. Woman's Apparel 
Supply Co., Loomis & W. Congress Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

SUCCESS SHORTHAND IS TAUGHT BY EX 


perts and written by the world’s fastest writer A complete 
for stenographers and beginners. Catalogue free. 
Success Shorthand School, Suite 79, Schiller Bldg. ,Chicago. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


ELECTRICITY, PLUMBING, BRICKLAYING, 
Painting, Decorating & Mechanical Drafting, taught quick 
ly by expert workmen. Actual work takes place of books 

ls, materials Free Splendid positions open. Oldest, 
largest, best equippe atalog Free. Coyne 
National Trade Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





dtrade school. C 
Schools, 84 E 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 





WE DON’T WANT YOUR ORDER OR ANY 
money until we prove by Five Days’ Free Trial that our 
typewriters are the biggest bargains ever offered Get our 

oposition at once. Typewriter Sales Co., 1jla No. Dear 
born St., Chicago. 

LARGEST STOCK OF AR Pe ae! ‘RITERS IN 
America | makes. Underwoods, L Smiths, Rem 
ingtons, et 14 to 44 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented 


anywhere—applying rent on price. First class machines 


rent one and judge on these most liberal terms Writ 
for catalog 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 
44-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


PICTURE PLAY WRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU 


can write them. We teach you by mail. No experi 
ence needed. Big demand and good pay. Details free 
Ass’d M. P. Schools, 702 Chicago Opera House Blk,Chicago 





COLLECTIONS 





“RED STREAKS OF HONE ST Y EXIST IN 
everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 


honest 
Book 


Salt L. ake City, 


Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg 
Utah, U.S.A. “Some People Don’t Like Us.” 





, free 


BIRDS; POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS: 


ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD 4 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. ite 
equalled soil, abundant water. an acre and up, 
Make you independent in a few years, Booklet “The Say 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to our journal 
“The Earth,” free. C. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F. Ry, 1131, Railway Exchange, C hicago, 


CALIFORNIA'S MYRIAD OPPORTUNITIRg 
invite the world. For accurate information on cities, ij. 
dustries, lands and products address Dept, F Californig 
Development Bourd, San Francisco, a public institution, 







FREE LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO ANy 
one interested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the 
richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportunities, 
Thousands of acres available at right prices. The place 
for a man wanting a home in the finest climate on earth, 
No lands for sale: organized to give reliable info: mation, 
Sacramento Valley Development Association, 800 Qng 
Street, Sacramento, California, 









FLORIDA 
THE TRUTH ABOUT FLORIDA—WH AT Is 
good and what bad; how to succeed here Facts fear. 
lessly stated; unbiased answers to que tions from sub- 
scribers. Published monthly; 50c a year; three monthg 
trial 0c. Florida Grower, Valcenia St., Tampa, Florida, 
NEW YORK CITY 
MAKE A SURE PROFIT BY PURCHASING 
lots in New York City—the greatest city on Western con- 
tinent—at $150.00 each. Only li cents a day. Write for 
full particulars or call on New York City Subdivision Co, 
1140 Singer Bldg., New York City. 
VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG 
profits. $350.00 on long time and easy payments buysa 
= n-acre apple orchard tract in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia—other lands $15 per acre and up, 


Write for beautiful booklets and excursion rates. VY. 


LaBaume, Agr’l Agt., N.& W. Ry., Box 2077, Roanoke, Va, 


[NVESTMENTS 





SIX PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$500 and $1000 denominations; duein 4 years; semi nual 
interest; well secured on good farming lands; wr for 
particulars to First National Bank, Casselton, N. D 

OUR BOOKLET “M”" ABCs, FIRST FARM 
Mortgages tells how to invest money safely at 6% net——Sent 
free, with current list of offerings E. J. Lander Co., 


Grand Forks, N. D. 


INVESTMENTS THAT FLOODS, DROUGHTS, 
strike ‘s and tariffs don’ t affect are first mortgages on irri- 

gated farms paying 74. Write for ‘*The Story of 
Investment.” The Hart Investment Company, 4th St., 
Basin, Wyoming. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


1 CONDUCT A PATENT LAW BUSINESS IN 


the same straig ht, square way that other law business is 
conducted, An Open Letter Concerning Patents, ir 0k 
form, accurately explains the operation of the patent sys- 
tems of the world. You will surely gain by studying it 
carefully before applying for patents anywhere \ copy 
free upon request. S. I. Prescott, 111 5th Av., N. Y 

INVENTORS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE EM- 
ploy my method in securing patents, So will you even 
tually Why wait? Just send for my book. W 
Jones, 802 G Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENT PRACTICE. EXPERT ASSOCIATE 


in Mechanics. Free advice and information concerning 
Patent Rules and Regulations. Highest references 
Clements & Clements, Colorado Building, Washington, D.C, 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 


Our Books for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 


request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & ltobb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. ‘ 

ATENTS. HOW TO GET EVERY DOLLAR 

ntion is worth. Send 20c for our new 12 age 

greater interest and value to inventors and ent 





owners than any other book in print. R.S. & A. B. Lacey 


Dept. 51, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 


Velox Prints, 


10c. PER ROLL: 

Brownies, 3c; 344x3l4, 3'44x4'4 ; 
4x5, 3A, 5c. Send 2 negatives, we will print them free as 
sample of our work; we are specialists, and give you better 
results than you ever had. Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N.J. 


ALL 


sizes, 


UNTIL OCTOBER 1 WE WILL ACCEPT ONE 
year’s subscription to Photo-Era with ‘“‘Why My |! to- 
graphs Are Bad,” a concise guide for beginners ym 
bined price, § or $1.75. copy, 2c, from 


Sample 
1e, Boston, U.S. A. 





Photo-Era Mag 


8x10 PHOTOGRAPHIC 





tINLARGEMENTS 25c 


each, made from any size negative or film. All size 6 Ex 
posure Kodak Films developed 5e a roll. 12 Exposu 10¢ 
a roll. Send for complete price list and sample nt. 
Scarlett Studio, 45-47-49 No. 13th St., Philadelphia, | 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


OLD COINS WANTED; 87.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20.00for half dollar. Keep money da be- 
fore 18%), and send 10c for new Coin Value Book. Ma an 
afortune. A. T. Kraus, 411 Chestnut St., Milwaukee 8 











20—ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN COINS, 25c- 
5 pieces of old paper money, 500 old United tes 
stamps, l5c. 500 foreign stamps, lic. F. L. Toup 
Chicago Heights, Ml. 

COIN PREMIU a LIST, 10c. NEW SELLING 
lists free; 10 different larg U.S cents, 50e; 20 dif. f gn 
coins, 25c. Coins, Stamps, Curios, bought and 1 
St. Louis Stamp & Coin Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ADVERTISING 

HANDBOOK FORCLASSIFIEDADVERTISERS 
free. Collier’s handbook for Classified Advertisers r 
tains helpful suggestions on Writing Copy and Fo! p 
Matter, on Judging Results, on Gaining the Confider of 
the Public, on Agencies, and on other points of l 
interest to the novice and the veteran. While 
lished to promote Collier’s Classified Columns, it 
solutely non-partizan except where it is frankly a : 


tising. 
Classified 
Columns, 


Sent for two cents in stamps to any inter 
Advertiser Clas 


416 W. 


on request. Collier's 
13th Street, New York. 
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You can eliminate 
Ronasing |] office waste and reduce the 
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your Filing Equipment— 
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The Newest Engine of War 


By SIR HIRAM MAXIM 


In the Editorial Bulletin of the issue of September 2 we announced 
a number of important articles on aviation, including ‘‘ The New World,”’ 
by Richard Harding Davis, which appears on another page in this issue. 
In next week’s Collier’s Sir Hiram Maxim will discuss ‘‘ The 
Newest Engine of War.’’ Already the United States naval authori- 
ties have perfected a gun for use against attacking aeroplanes and other 
governments are utilizing every resource to provide methods of defense 
against this new machine of destruction. In spite of these efforts, how- 
ever, Sir Hiram Maxim is of the opinion that the aeroplane ‘ is the most 
potent instrument of destruction ever invented,” and in his article he 
gives many reasons for this sweeping statement. 











The Confessions of a Managing Editor 


The ‘‘Confessions of a Managing Editor’’ is a real confession from a 
real individual. He had ten years’ service as editorial head of a news- 
paper run on ‘¢commercial’’ lines—a newspaper which publicly boasted 
that it led its clientele toward higher things, and privately never failed 
to do the thing which would pull in advertising and maintain cordial re- 
lations with the financial powers in its home city. Some of the intrigues 
and little games related in this autobiography will be news to the public 
—as when this paper made a scare-head ‘‘ story ’’ about a little fire in a 
department store in order that it might advertise next day “ great fire 
sale’? To put it in the words of the author: 


“One day ten years ago, after an office shake-up, the publisher of a newspaper on 
which I was then reporting called me into his private office and said: 

“<‘T’ve decided to make you managing editor.’ 

“T stammered a grateful thanks. 

“Little knowing then what obstacles were before me, I at once set out on my pilgrimage. 
For a while I freely walked an open road. Then, at the next turn, suddenly I found mys: If 
face to face with a Giant Despair. It is of this Giant that I am now led to write, not because 
I see in my own ten years an extraordinary adventure, but because my experience is, in one 
way or another, the experience of numberless other managing editors throughout the 
country. I refer in particular to the conditions under which I get out a newspaper. I take 
my orders, so to speak, from the business office. I shall show how it works out, not only for 
the managing editor, but for the readers, for the advertisers, and for the public in general.” 

. 











The Serpent and Mr. Hendry’s Heavens 


A STORY BY STANLEY R. OSBORN 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVUS WIDNEY 





“Ia Onoatoa it is believed that the heavens once muffled the earth like a bed quilt. 
Then the Serpent came and pushed the sky up with his nose, broadening the horizon and 
letting in sunshine and life. Onoatoa is a speck of coral under the Pacific equator; of no 
consequence in this story, or anywhere else. But for all that, in the greatest centers of 
civilization, from the time of Mother Eve until the present day, it has been likewise 
generally believed that the Serpent has raised the heavens for many persons, and broadened 
their horizon, and let in motor cars and other desirable things, and made life nice and 
sunny and livable for them.” 

q@_ Thus begins the story which will appear in next week’s Collier’s 
It tells of the pilgrimage of a discouraged New England man to the 
Pacific Isles and of the final boost which his Serpent gave the heavens 








The Vacation Prize Contest 


First Prize $100 Second Prize $50 
All Other Accepted Manuscripts $25 


@ We have announced another Vacation Prize Contest under the 
same conditions as the one held last year. One hundred dollars 
will be paid for the best manuscript of a thousand words or less, 
describing an actual vacation experience; $50 will be the second prize, 
and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept. 
Contributions must be mailed before November 1 ; and while we an- 
ticipate an even greater response to this contest than to those of the 
past three years, every manuscript will be carefully read by the judges, 
and the prizes will be announced before the end of the year. Con- 
tributors are urged not to roll their manuscripts and, if it is possible, 
to have them typewritten. We are especially anxious to secure a few 
good photographs in connection with each manuscript. On its back 
every photograph should be described and the name and address of 
the sender should also be written. The article and the photographs 
should be sent in the same envelope and should be addressed to 
the Vacation Editor, Collier’s, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
City. The manuscripts MUST be limited to one thousand words. 
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There are numer 
ous weak imitations 
with almost infringing 
identifications. Be caretul. 
The Irwin is the only solid- 
|| center-stem auger bit made in 
every style and size for every 
|| purpose. The toughest knot 
|| will never stop or swerve a 
genuine Irwin. And an Irwin 
| never tears the softest woods 
| —never clogs. 
| 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


is guaranteed to give complete satisfac- 
tion or the price is promptly refunded. 
No bending or breaking at the point 
where the twist and shank meet, as 
with ordinary bits. Other bits are 
sometimes offered as being ‘Like the 
Irwin’’— only emphasizing the fact 


that the Irwin és the standard. 


If you have the least difficulty in 
getting the standard—the 
write us. 


The Irwin Auger 


Bit Company 
Largest in the World 
Station I 2. Wilmington, Ohio 
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—Iif you are 
a lover of books 





—then this advertisement is meant for you. It opens to you the opportunity 
to get for your library or reading table, absolutely free of charge and without 
obligation of any sort, one of the most delightful little volumes about books and 
their makers that you ever opened. Simply get out your shears and clip off the 
coupon at the foot of the opposite page. Then fill it out and mail it. 


That’s all. 


It will bring to you—with no other expense than the stamp on your envelope—a sixty-four-page vol- 
ume which you will find to be as valuable a literary work as you have ever thumbed through. The 
book is one which we have gone to considerable expense to prepare in order to make possible a really 
adequate description of The Harvard Classics, Dr. Eliot’s famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books. But it 
has developed into such a complete and useful work in itself that we want every lover of books among 
Collier's readers to possess a copy. 


Of course it is devoted primarily to describing the scope and breadth of the Five-Foot Shelf, to explain- 
ing from Dr. Ehot’s own point of view just what his selection of books and authors means, to showing 
why, in the opinion of the foremost educators and students of the English-speaking world, The 
Harvard Classics in their entirety are what one man has called “‘the greatest literary and educational 
achievement of modern times’’—but beyond this it is just a simple little volume to delight the book 
lover’s heart. 


It is not a mere catalogue of titles and authors, but is a chatty, readable summary, telling why certain 
authors and certain works were chosen and going into a discussion of those authors and their works. 
It is a book full of literary suggestion and usefulness. Showing as it does a consensus of trained opinion 
as to the finest volumes of the world’s literature and history—for it represents the views, not only of 
Dr. Eliot, but of a distinguished group of fellow-educators—it should prove a wonderful service in the 
library of any reader. In itself it is a literary guide and summary of a character that no book lover 
can afford to neglect. 


The booklet is technically a form of advertising matter—and for this reason we can not sell it. We have 
decided, however, that every book lover should have an opportunity to possess a copy. Hence this 

offer. And as the true lover of books can not help but be interested in The Harvard Classics 
themselves we are confident that we shall be more than repaid for our philanthropy, in 
dollars and cents, by spreading broadcast this thoroughly adequate description and 
explanation of what the Five-Foot Shelf of Books really is. 


Every mail brings us inquiries about these booklets, from all over the world. 
Our policy is to answer each and every request at once, in the order received. 
As long as this edition lasts we shall be able to mail the books punctually, 
but when it gives out there will necessarily be a wait of two or three 
weeks before we can have the next edition ready for mailing. 
We would suggest therefore that you send in your 
request promptly. If you can’t find your shears 
tear the coupon offnow, as you sit her 
reading, and mail it today 
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The Five-Foot Shelf of Books — 


A Personal Definitive Statement by Dr. Eliot Himself — 


Some years ago I chanced to say that a three-foot shelf would hold good was natural to select for it a somewhat disproportionate amount of 
hooks enough to give a liberal education to any one who would read English and American Literature, and of documents and discussions 
them -with devotion, even if he could give but ten minutes a day to relating to American history and to the development of American 
the task. This remark brought me a considerable number of letters, social and political ideas. 

demanding a list of those books. I made several efforts to make the My aim was not.to select the best fifty or best hundred books in 
list, but soon discovered that it was a serious undertaking, and that the world, but to give in twenty-one thousand pages or thereabouts a 
| had no time for it. Subsequently I saw reason to lengthen the picture of the progress of the human race within historical times, so 
shelf to five feet, but made very little progress toward a definite far as that progress.can be depicted through books. 

selection. Liberal education, accomplishes two objects, It produces a liberal 
Then I received through Mr. Norman Hapgood a proposal from the frame of mind, and it makes the studious and reflective recipient 
firm of P. F. Collier & Son that I undertake to make a selection of fifty acquainted with- the stream of the world’s thought and feeling, and 
volumes, of from four hundred to four hundred and fifty pages each, with the infinitely varied products of the human imagination. It was 
which would fill my five-foot shelf and be well adapted to accomplish my hope and belief that fifty volumes of good reading might accomplish 
the educational object I had in mind. I was invited to assume the this result for any intelligent, ambitious, and persistent reader, whether 
entire responsibility of the selection as regards both inclusion and his early opportunities for education had been large or small. Such 


was the educational purpose with which I undertook ‘to edit The 


exclusion, and I was to be provided with a competent assistant of my Tr : te , 
: Harvard Classics, and I believe that a similar educational purpose 


own choice. In February I accepted the proposals of the publishers, 


and secured the services of Dr. William A. Neilson, Professor of actuated the publishers. 

English in Harvard University, as my assistant. My participation in the project is not merely a nominal one. I 
a : ‘ i have given it much time and thought, and as I have gone on in the 
The work immediately proved to be very interesting, but also to work my appreciation of the novelty and interest of the undertaking 


present a large number of unexpected difficulties, some of which, 
though almost mechanical, were insurmountable. Thus, the English 
Bible could not be included as a whole, first, because it was too long, and 
secondly, because it was already in possession of nearly every house- 
hold. Similar considerations excluded. Shakespeare as a whole. It 
has, however, been possible to include in the series selected books from 
the Bible and selected plays from Shakespeare. Many famous books 
proved too long to be included in the set ; that is, they would have taken 
a disproportionate number of the fifty volumes. The works of living 
authors were excluded, because the verdict of the educated world 
has not yet been pronounced upon them; and finally, modern fiction 
was excluded as a whole, partly because of its great bulk, and partly 
because the good fiction is easily accessible and the reading of it 
seldom requires stimulation. On the other hand, it was clearly de- 
sirable to include an adequate representation of the scientific thought 
of the nineteenth century; but this task proved to be difficult, because 
much of the best scientific thought has not yet been given a literary 


form. Since the series is intended primarily for American readers, it 


has steadily risen. 

To Professor Neilson has fallen the responsibility for .all. the in- 
troductions and notes, and for the choice among different editions 
of the same work. He has also offered many suggestions concerning 
available material. Both of us have obtained much valuable advice 
from scholarly friends and neighbors who are specialists each in some 
portion of the field we have been examining. Thus, we are under 
obligations to more than fifty Harvard professors and instructors, 
whose valuable advice was obtained on questions connected with their 
several specialties. It would have been impossible to perform our 
task if the treasures of the general library of Harvard University and 
of its department libraries had not been at our disposal. If our 
work proves to have been well done, the use of the title “The Harvard 
Classics” will be justified. 

I regard the undertaking as a useful extension of my educational 
work, and I cherish the hope that the educated public will so. regard it. 
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Creation 

HERE IS A REGION within every one of us, a deep lake of 

peace, out from which flows all that is excellent in our work 

and striving. Up from it well, if we are music-makers, the 

harmonies and the binding together of sweet sounds. It is the 
home of poetry, of the long thoughts of youth, of the golden treasuries 
of the arts. It is almost the only thing in life that does not lie within 
the reach of the will. We can quicken our activities, hasten our step, 
enlarve our muscles, and increase our knowledge, but the creative mood 
will :ot succumb to foree or yet to gentle wooing. We can wrestle with 
the key-board, scribble out the brittle sentences, finger the brush or the 
chise!, for a month of days—and out from all the worried moods and 
withing not one curve of beauty or any single loveliness of sound will 
come. Then on a haphazard day, when rapid light is on the face of the 
walters, Or On some evening full of desire, all that has been a vagueness 
wd . struggle of a sudden takes on shape and clothes itself in melody. 
Qn the wings of its flight we seem to climb out of space and out of 
time. In effectual strokes the dream comes true. Rhythm enters 
where lately there was discord. Then the rapture fades, and the cold 
day strikes, and we are returned again to levels of the uninspired. 


A Fair Hearing 

THEN PROFESSOR EMERY, professor of economies at Yale and 
\\ chairman of the Tariff Board, visited the president of the Ameri- 
ean Woolen Company about three weeks ago, some of our readers pointed 
to this incident, taken in connection with preceding ones, as indicating 
that the report when it comes will be a frame-up. One of them adds: 
‘The one man connected with and doing the best work for the Tariff 
Board humbug was SAMUEL 8S. DALE, and he got out when he became 
onvineed that the whole Tariff Board business was a faree.’”’ The 
reasons for Mr. DALE’S resignation are not known to the public. He 
wished them to be known, but the Board did not see fit to publish his 
letter. Regarding the other point, we are not prepared to agree with 
When the Tariff Board does report it will be time 
If Professor EMERY and 
the other members are susceptible of undue influence from interested 
business men, from politicians, or even from the President himself, they 
are not the right persons for the extraordinarily difficult task. If, how- 
wer, they are men entirely dominated by professional obligation and 
devoted to truth, they are doing quite the right thing in hearing with 
patient completeness the views of the American Woolen Company, or of 
my other company or well-informed individual on the controversy. It was 
aclever remark of WoopROW WILSON’s, when he was asked whether he 
was a radieal or a conservative, that he was a radical as regards his view 
of existing evils and a conservative as regards his selection of remedies. 
(OLLIER’S believes that the tariff is on the whole too high; that it has 
been shaped largely in the interests of the trusts; that the country de- 
mands not only a well-informed but a fearless correction, at least of its 
graft schedules; but all this is no reason for the Tariff Board to fail to 
listen to every single argument that can be put by the capitalists who 
imagine their welfare threatened. 
The President, at the best, has a hard row ahead. Most of what the 
lusurgents lost over reciprocity they have made up over the tariff, 
ilthough they seem determined to lose it again by continuing to fight 
reciprocity, and perhaps also, to judge from Mr. Houser’s fulmination, 
by old-fashioned horror of the Democrats. Mr. TAFT has lost on wool 
a large part of what he gained with reciprocity, arbitration, and his 
reent Cabinet appointments. The fight to prevent his renomination 
will weaken his chances of reelection. CLARK and UNDERWOOD have 
sored on him heavily in discussion thus far. The best thing to help 
tin is for his Tariff Board in December to give a report that Congress 
will accept. Next to that is to make the best possible appointments 
(notably of Secretary WILSON’S successor), let the Insurgents alone, and 
tarnestly help Congress to solve the situation in Alaska. 


our correspondents. 
mough to form an opinion about its freedom. 


The Recall of Judges 

TINHE OBJECTION to President Tart’s recall veto was very aptly 
| stated by an experienced statesman, who pointed out that the judges 
in Massachusetts are appointed, and appointed for life, while those in Ohio 
are elected, and elected for only six years. He added: ‘‘ Would Mr. Tarr 
have vetoed a provision like that in Ohio?’’ Certainly the difference 
between Ohio and Massachusetts is infinitely greater than that between 
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Vhio and the vetoed Arizona arrangement. Judges who are elected for 
short terms have to think not only of popular pleasure, but of machine 
satisfaction also, as the nominations are usually made by bosses. A 
judge who is appointed or elected for a long term, with a recall pro- 
vision, is very much more independent than a judge who is elected for 
a short term without the recall provision. 


Consolidation 

\HARLES FOURIER, the French Socialist, predicted over a century 
C ago the conditions which have grown out of the commercial co- 
operation of our day: 

Civilization is tending to the formation of joint stock companies, which, 
under cover of certain legal privileges, dictate terms and conditions to labor, and 
arbitrarily exclude whomsoever they please. . . . Circumstances are tending toward 
the organization of the commercial classes into federal companies or affiliated 
monopolies, which . . . will reduce the middle and laboring classes to a state of 
commercial vassalage, and by the influence of combined action will become master 
of the productive industry of entire nations. 

Many observant Americans are becoming more and more convinced 
of three things: 

1. That there is permanent value in competition. To save competi- 
tion, while acknowledging the necessity of consolidation, is one of the 
most difficult intellectual problems of the day. 

2. That we can not safely have any industrial monopolies except 
those which are actually or in effect Government monopolies. The ex- 
tent to which we shall go in the direction of Government monopoly is 
shrouded in the most complete doubt. 

3. That under certain conditions even publie service corporation 
monopolies ought to be superseded by Government monopolies. This 
third idea is more in its infancy than the others, but is about to grow. 

The Alaskan resolution introduced by Senator LA FOLLETTE is the 
result of careful thought, by himself and by some of the men with whom 
he cooperates; it will be one of the big subjects of the next session, and 
it will foeus the ideas we have summarized above. 


A Good Man’s Error 

TOODROW WILSON has had a remarkable record since he came 
\\ into national notice. He has succeeded as a man of action; and 
in expressing his opinion over a wide range cf subjects he has been 
open-minded, candid, and at the same time accurate. The one remark 
of his which we have regretted to hear related to the Aldrich curreney 
plan. He admitted that he had not studied the plan, but he expressed 
a distrust at anything bearing the name of ALDRICH. Now, this sort of 
rough-and-ready thinking is an error into which mankind falls rather 
naturally. But the currency question is an extremely important one, 
worthy of all the Governor’s attention. We are inclined to think that 
he will admit that it is desirable for the financiers and their political 
representatives to cooperate with public opinion in solving the evils of 
our currency. There is no advantage in having those who work on the 
subject rebuked in advance. When Governor WILSON comes to study 
this subject we think he will decide that, while the reserves are central- 
ized by the Aldrich plan, credit is decentralized. 
the plan is that the control of credit which is now centralized in New 
York will be divided. Credit in any region of the country will be con- 
trolled by a local association affiliated with the central association. 
It is a possible conception that even a man who has been associated as 
closely with ‘‘ the interests’? as ALDRICH should take pride in solving 
a big national question for which he has some special qualifications, and 
aman of Governor WILSON’S quality ought to look into the matter before 


The very essence of 


he decides it. 
Up to the States 

YT NFORTUNATE CONFLICTS and complications exist between Gov- 
[ ernment and State functions in many respects. The regulation 
of food is one of them. Manufacturers are often put in a difficult posi- 
tion by the varying: standards of different localities, and sometimes by 
the uncertainty about what the standards are. The higher the require- 
ments of the National Government, and the more strictly they are 
enforced, the better in the long run will it be for business, because the 
States then will have nothing to do except to see that the generally 
accepted standards are actually carried out, and business men every- 
where will then know what it is incumbent upon them to do. Hence 
one reason for a strong man in Secretary WILSON’s place. It seems to 
us that State .chools throughout the country would do well to under 
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take the functions which have been so successfully undertaken by the 
State Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts, as described in our 
issues of August 26 and September 2. Such an educational feat as that 
has its positive side, even more unmistakably than its negative side. It 
must be sure to point out what foods are undesirable, but it should also 
boldly proclaim those which are free from avy objection, and are there- 
fore of great valve *.. the community, and when such an endorsement is 
given by an instituiion of high and independent standing it makes the 
very best basis for 2u extension of the food business. By undert king 
this work, State schools will be of the utmost benefit to the consumer, 
and also to the business man. 


What Is Purity ? 

rFYNHE EXTENT to which our National and State Governments will 
iT ultimately go in protecting the consumer can not be foretold, but 
it can safely be said that for a long time we shall be moving, however 
slowly, in the direction of more protection. First must come protection 
to health. The decision of the Supreme Court on the patent-medicine 
clause in the Pure Food Law makes it necessary to amend that law next 
winter. After health comes the question of forbidding branding which 
is intended to give an impression of a more expensive or desirable in- 
gredient than is actually contained. As an example of this may be 
given the fact that certain companies which sell compounds containing a 
large amount of borax naturally feel aggrieved about those which, with 
practically no borax, call their products by some name indicating that 
they are borated. The manufacturers of actuai borax products naturally 
desire that the label shall tell how much borax is contained. Doubtless 
we shall come some time to a condition of the public mind in which no 
fraudulent claim is permitted about ingredients whether or not the prod- 

uct is injurious to health. 

Cost of Living 

N FEW SUBJECTS do people differ more in their ideas than on 
( ) the cost of living. Any quotation of prices has to be taken with 
some caution, of course, as there are many fluctuations, and also as 
prices differ according to the shop at which the article is bought. We 
published recently the opinion of one citizen of California that prices in 
his neighborhood are too high. Another person interested in the sub- 
ject in the same region protests and sends the following list of prices: 


Potatoes, $1.50 per ewt. 


Apples, te. 
Flour, $3 per ewt, Asparagus, 5e. to Te. per Tb. 
Butter, 30¢c. per Th. 

Milk, 7e. to 8e. per quart. 


Cauliflower, 10c. per head. 
Cabbages, 3c. to &e. pel head. 
Walnuts, 20c. per tb. 
Mexican beans, 5e. 


Kegs, 25c. a dozen. 
Apricots, 20c, 2-Tb ean. 
Cherries, 8e. per Ib. 
Prunes, 6e. to 10e. per th. 


live oil, 25c. to 50e 

Cheese, 20c. to 25c. per th. 
Turkeys, 25e. to 30c. per Tb. Olives, 25e. to 50c. per quart. 
Chickens (small), 40c. to 50e. Wood, $8 to 89 per cord. 
Chickens (large), 50e. to 90e. Barley hay, $10 a ton. 
Oranges, 10c. to 50e. Oat hay, $12 a ton. 
Grapefruit, 35¢. to 50e. Rolled barley, $1.35 per ewt. 


Sugar, 5%e. to 6\4c. per tb. Lumber, No. 1 com., $21 to $25 per M feet. 


Nothing is more important at present than the cost of living, and nothing 
interests the people more, but the difference of points of view is fairly 
expressed by the figures given by this observer, which are from ten to 
thirty per cent lower than those sent in to us by our other correspondent 


More Cost of Living 

N THOUGHTLESS ENTHUSIASM at the idea of buying potatoes 
| at $1.75 a bushel, we asked: ‘‘ Who cares, then, what principles of 
economies are or are not involved???’ The answer from Mr. RAINBOLT, 
a grocer—‘ Ouch! Get off my foot!’’—makes it apparent that the 
middleman cares. Mr. RAINBOLT discourses on some services of the 
middleman which are recognized, sach as the speedy and widespread 
distribution of perishable farm products and the maintenance of the 
stability of the market, so that the producer has ‘ more than a mere 
gamble on which to spend his sweat.’? Agreed. It is, for example, 
one of the marvels of modern industrial organization that the big peach 
crop in Michigan this fall will not overstock the market because ‘‘ the 
market’? means the peach-hungry mouths in perhaps two dozen States. 
We choose, however, to take ‘‘ the high cost of living’’ more seriously 
than our Indiana correspondent, who contemptuously describes it as an 

‘old yellow-press pet buzzard.” 

One of our State papers has discovered that the high cost of living is caused by 
a few old women in its home market-place who are becoming immensely wealthy 
by selling cucumbers at hundreds, even thousands, of per cents profits; and, after 
vreat travail, it has once more reborn that marvelous creature, “producer direct to 
consumer” (who seems to belong back about the Stone Age), who is going to right 
everything, presumably, by sitting in his cave swapping a rabbit he has for, perhaps, 
an arrowhead his neighbor in the next cave has. 

Our friend’s criticism is that ‘‘the farmers’ market” is too loeal, too 
unorganized, and too liable to glut or famine. He is optimist enough, 
however, to see that better times may be in sight: 

The price-gap between the soil and the table will be lessened by exact methods, 
exact knowledge, organization throughout all members of society, and the consumer’s 
contribution to this lessening will not be the least of them all 
In short, salvation via organized efficiency; but stated in somewhat 
general terms. There will be not one solution, but many, and wide 
discussion helps discussion. 
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Foremost Files of Time yf 
; EEKER IS IN RIO BLANCO COUNTY, away up in the northy;aRae 
\ corner of Colorado, beyond the Great Divide, in a splendid tay ; 
of mountains and canyons, seven thousand feet or so above the sg 
Yellow Jacket Pass, Coyote Basin, and Burro Mountain are the namegy 
some of the places round there. Within the memory of men still living 
one who went out into that country fairly took his life in his hands, yet 
the other evening Mrs. GENEVIEVE CHANDLER Puipps of Denver drove wh 
to Meeker in her automobile. Mrs. PHipps and her party alighted an 
ordered rooms with baths. The clerk explained that Meeker was fory 
miles from a railroad and belonged to a generation which knew muh 
skinners better than chauffeurs and that they had no private baths. Ty 
automobolists were firm. Thereupon the clerk amiably suggested thy 
might be accommodated at Steamboat Springs only one hundred and giy 
teen miles away; it was dark and stormy at the time, but that little speck 
of a car went sputtering off northeastward, buried in the furrows of thoy 
Titanic hills. 









































































Automobiles and Highways pei 
\ R. LINTHICUM of Maryland introduced in the last Congress , — 
& — 


bill to establish a Federal Highways Commission which shonjj | 
urge cooperation and joint action between the States and the Feder IE) 
Government in constructing highways and regulating automobile travel ia] 
Unmistakably the present situation is unsatisfactory. The automobil i 
is largely an interstate performer. A State which has comparatively H| 
few automobiles itself may have to keep up roads which are being battere 1 


to pieces by the automobiles of neighboring States. New Hampshire i 
an instance. The State is poor, its soil is such that roads are expensive 
to maintain, and the number of foreign automobiles engaged in knocking 1 
these roads to pieces is large. Some localities meet this unfair predica 
ment by exacting tolls, which is perhaps reasonable as a temporary device 
Undoubtedly, however, this is one of the matters in which eloser ¢o. 


operation is desirable. Mr. LInTHIcUM’s bill contains an idea whic) | 
ought to bear fruit. | 
Give and Take | 
ERE IS SOMETHING RATHER RICH. The ‘‘Ameriecan -Jour. | 
| nal of Clinieal Medicine’’ has been sending a letter to doctors 
The letters opens thus: ‘‘ The advertising of Postum and Grape Nuts 


has been appearing in ‘Clinical Medicine’ for the past ten years.” 
Later in the letter appears this request: ‘‘ Will you cooperate to th 14 
extent of giving us your opinion of these products?’’ It seems to ws 
that, on every principle of give and take, the advertising of Postun 
and Grape Nuts ought to continue to appear in the ‘‘American Journal 
of Clinical Medicine’’ for the next thousand years. 


The Nationai Game | 

A PITCHER LIKE ADAMS of Pittsburgh is more interesting to 
I watch than MARQUARD or JOHNSON, as judgment is more interest: 
ing than muscle. TINKER, WAGNER, CoBB, and many others combin 
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| 
. . . 2 . . . | 
with the necessary physical basis of their excellence qualities of tem HI 
perament which are in themselves attractive; and this class seems to be | 
proportionately on the increase. A champion team like the old Buffalosis | 
not as characteristic of to-day as the more quick-witied Athleties or Cubs | 



































Form changes rapidly; it may change even in a few days; but as 
we skid to press the All-America Team looks like this: Catcher, ARCHER IH 
. + “4 | 
Pitchers, RuCKER, MARQUARD, WALSH, JOHNSON, and ALEXANDER; First 1K 
Base, CHASE; Second Base, COLLINS or LAJoIE; Third Base, BAKER. He 
LORD or LOBERT; Short-stop, WAGNER. COBB goes into the outfield, of 3 
course, as the foremost player of his day, if not of ail time. For the 2 
other places please suit yourself. We should suggest two of these NS 
SCHULTE, CLARKE, JACKSON, SPEAKER, CRAWFORD, MurpHY, MAGEE. iE 
Provincialism, by the way, is a deplorable weakness in a pape! 5 
which has the insolenee to eall itself the National Weekly. Says a 
‘Constant Reader ’’ 5 
In the past year you have had a lot to say about baseball, but in all the his H 
torical and critical discussion I have seen no mention of the town which stands . 
preeminent in the point of manifested infatuation for the national game. It = 
possible you never have heard of Index, Snohomish County, State of Washington = 
Its exact geographical and topographical location can only be stated in terms 0! 5 
latitude, longitude, and altitude, but it is well worth your time to search it out H 
definitely enough to send an IrwrN or other expert to the place.” In an amp) 3 
theater shoveled out of the mountainside the game is played and fanned with a gusto § 
that is unequaled. H. J. MILLER is a busy millman who flits about under the urg : 
of business, but he always finds time to send a transcription from the record’ to 3 
the local paper. This is read, criticized, and approved or corrected by the peopl 5 
of Index in mass-meeting, and then the report goes into the local archives. : 
Most baseball writers, in seeking burlesque heroic language, make thei! : 
extravagance merely flat. Not so the essayist of Index. He has style ; 
In the third the fireworks began—the fireworks that could always be avoided 
if we had just one man in the infield with mental acumen enough to get tly bal 
bury it in the sand, and sit on it until the crowd cooled off. 
Our boys made an insensate kick, and committed a tactical blunder by opposimg 
DeEAN’s pitching, while they ought to have got right to his sealp while he ‘was 
unwarmed. 
Hereafter those who gibe the wonderful great-grandfather of baseball must be 
chary of their noise. 
Out in the edge of the woods the fans who were sitting in the shade cithe! 
scattered like quail or hid behind the towering firs. 
What is the difference between a genuine and a factitious style in «ny 
species of writing? It is in no small degree a matter of conviction; H 
and the Homer of Index, while amused, is excitedly convinced. Ie 
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The American Defender, Dixie IV, Winning the Harmsworth Trophy at Huntington, Long Island 


in the first race of the series of International motor boat races on September 4, Dixie IV went four times over the triangular course of 7 1-2 miles in 51 minutes 15 sec- 
onds, making a new record for boats under 40 feet in length. She averaged 35.12 nautical or 40.38 statute miles an hour. Pioneer, owned by the Duke of West- 
minster, was second in the race, finishing 59 seconds after Dixie. The two other American boats finished, but Maple Leaf Ill and Tyreless Il, the English boats, 
dropped out of the race, and so were disqualified. On the following day Dixie won again, thus keeping the trophy on this side of the Atlantic for another year 
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A view along the water-front after the storm The wreckage of an oyster factory, and the Columbia Yacht Club pier 
The storm which struck Charleston, on Sunday, August 27, lasted more than thirty-six hours, caused a $1,000,000 property loss and the death of fifteen people. 


entire Carolina coast was storm-swept, and the telegraph and telephone systems were crippled. 


The 
in the Charleston Navy-Yard. 


The storm drove six torpedo boats ashore and caused a $20,000 damage 
The loss in the crops of Sea [sland cotton was very great, and following upon the storm of October, rgro, will be disastrous to that industry 
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View of the Aviation Field and Dorchester Bay, Photographed from Howard Gill’s Machine During the Harvard-Boston Aviation Meet 
This photograph was taken at a height of 1,200 feet while the aeroplane was traveling at the rate of forty-five miles an hour. On Labor Day Earle L. Ovington in a 
50 horse-power Bleriot monoplane won the chief event of the meet —a flight of 160 miles through three States, the longest competitive cross-country flight ever held 
in this country. Ovington’s time was 186 minutes 22 1-5 seconds. Lieutenant Milling of the United States Army finished second in 322 minutes 37 seconds 
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Miss Harriet Quimby Flying at Staten Island, New York 


By making two flights at the Staten Island Fair Grounds in September, Miss 
Quimby won a purse of $1,500, and became the first professional womap aviator in 
America. She is also the first American woman to receive a pilot’s license from 
the Aero Club of America. She drives a fifty horse-power Moisant monoplane 
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The Burial of Lady Om, Formerly Empress of Korea. 


This photograph of the funeral of a great lady of Korea is interesting because of the picturesque costumes of the Japanese and Korean mourners. 
Evidently K 


its mounting that nearly one hundred bearers are required to carry the remains. 


* * 
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The Meeting of the Chinese Student Alliance at Princeton 


When the United States Government waived a portion of its claims against 
China for indemnification for the damages resulting from the Boxer outbreak, the 
Chinese Empire guaranteed to expend the amount in sending young men and women 
to be educated in the United States. Once a year they hold a conference 
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The Funeral Procession Passing Through the Main Street of Seoul 


So massive is the casket and 
forean etiquette permits the use of housetops as a grand stand even at a funeral 














Room in the Archeologi- 
cal Museum at Santa Fe 


One of the Pajaritan trails 
worn deep in the solid rock 


Beginning the excavation of the Circular House of 
Tyuonyi, in the Rito de los Frijoles, New Mexico 


The wonderful ruin of Tyuonyi, Rito de los Frijoles 
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The great ceremonial cave and the 
restored kiva, Ritu de los Frijoles 


A view of Frijoles Caiion, showing the character of the country 


WW "Gar tee te evidences of an extensive prehistoric 
' life have been uncovered in the valley of the Rio 
Grande. The School of American Archeology, which is 
housed in the picturesque Palace of the Governors at 
Santa Fe, has been carrying on restoration work among 
the cafions and plateaus of upper New Mexico, and has 
uncovered community houses, cliff villages, and ceremo- 
nial structures which prove that this was once a center 
of population. It is likely that the gradual drying up of 
the streams was-the cause of the migration of the cliff 
people to other localities, but the extent of the former 
population in this region can be realized when it is known 
that in a region perhaps thirty miles long by twenty miles 
in breadth more than thirty important Pueblo ruins have 
been found, and not less than thirty cliff villages contain- 
ing thousands of rooms. It is worthy of note that the 
Santa Clara Indians did much of the actual excavation 
work at Puye. Much of the pottery discovered in the 
process of excavation is now in the museum at Santa Fe 
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Cave-like homes of the Pa- 
jaritans in Frijoles Caiion 


An upper room of the pre- 
historic Cliff House at Puye 


Site of a cliff village in Frijoles Cafion. The 
the cliff were rear rooms of houses 


holes in 


The Buried Cities of the Rio Grande Valley in New Mexi 
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Section of the Great Community House of Puye 
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Experiencing the Thrill that Makes All Other Sensations Stale and Vapid 


HE Aiken polo team had just defeated the 

New Orleans team for the Southern cham- 

pionship and the spectators had started down 
the Whisky Road for Aiken, when the airman in his 
Wright biplane came sailing over them, spanking 
through the air from Augusta, and dropped into the 
polo field. The spectators, with such old-fashioned 
means of locomotion as motor cars, buggies, mule 
teas, and polo ponies, raced after him, and gave the 
stranger from the skies a weleome. He liked his 
welcome; built a nest for his birdship in a turn of 
the race-track, and for a month made Aiken his 
home. Frank T. Coffyn was his name, and in the 
morning he was the chantecler that woke us from 
slumber. And in the evening, after the polo games, 
we would wait to watch his biplane spin on its 
bievele wheels over the field, rough with pony tracks, 
and then, scorning the earth, sweep up and over the 
pine trees and disappear like a great black buzzard 
into the crimson sunset. At first when the beat of 
the engines was lost in the silence we were apprehen- 
sive until again-we heard them ticking steadily over 
the cotton fields. But in a week we decided Mr. 
Coffyn was quite able to take care of himself. We 
were less concerned about the young man in the 
skies than whether his devil wagon would frighten 
the particular pony upon which we happened to be 
perilously balancing. 


The Holder of the Key 
M R. COFFYN held the key to the new world. He, 


and only he, before our final carrying off could 
transport us to the skies, could lift us from the earth 
upon which in humdrum satisfaction we had crawled 
for numberless years. As a result he was much 
sought after. much eajoled, much flattered. He 
moved to an accompaniment of clicking cameras. 
Strong men bent their backs wheeling his aerial 
chariot, small boys stood in his way, hoping he 
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“The next instant a perfectly solid red-clay road was rising to hit me in the face. It was coming at me at fifty miles an hour’ 
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might fall over them, and when he sank into the 
cotton fields, beautiful ladies galloped their ponies 
at the encroaching “gallery,” and for so brief a time 
as he remained on earth, acted as his traffic police- 
man. But, though when he was on his feet he could 
see us all very plainly, as soon as he was seated in 
his biplane we became invisible. As _ passengers, 
unless we were small boys or young women, who 
should have been frightened, but who were not, he 
could not see us at all. He would not look at the 
men, and then invitingly at the empty seat beside 
him. Instead he looked toward the tree-tops, or 
toward the ground, or pumped his oil valve. Then 
he would pull down his goggles, and shout “Leggo!” 
and with a wave of his hand sweep across the field, 
leaving us looking hungrily at the empty seat. At 
least some of us looked hungrily. Others only pre- 
tended they were hungry. The really honest and the 
really brave announced in loud tones: “I wouldn’t go 
up in that thing, not for a hundred thousand dollars, 
not—if he asked me!” 


A Farewell Message 


spt there was no oceasion for alarm, he did not 
ask us. We had to ask him. I asked him, not 
because I wanted to “go up.” but because when you 
see children in baby carriages watching their mother 
hurtling through space at sixty miles an hour, it 
requires more nerve to stay on the side lines with 
the children than to take a dare from their mother. 
So regularly every evening, trembling and with shak- 
ing knees, I asked to be taken up, and was as regu- 
larly refused, and as regularly gave secret thanks 
that I had not been taken up in any sense of the 
word. But as the small boys continued to shame me, 
I telegraphed the manager of the Wright brothers 
for permission. He said no. I telegraphed the 
Wright brothers. They said no. I telegraphed 
officers of the Aero Club in New York to use their 
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“One of my friends was already calmly counting my money” 


influence. Their answer was encouraging: “Best 
friends here,” they wired, “hope you will break your 
neck, Are using every influence to that end.” Their 
influence was effective. At midnight I got a tele- 
phone from Coffyn saying I was to “go up” at day- 
break, 

I know now how the man feels who the following 
morning is to ride the favorite in the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, who at sunrise is to fight his first duel, 
who the next evening has to speak a speech to a 
first-night audience. I know now how the con- 
demned murderer spends his last hours on earth 
with the prison chaplain and the death watch. 

“Tle rose at six, washed and shaved with his usual 
care, and breakfasted sparingly on ham and eggs. 
The warden offered him a second helping of coffee, 
but he had no appetite.” When I got to the polo field 
two friends were waiting to see me go up or, more 
probably, to see me come down. Their exact motives 
[ have not yet determined. But I think they had 
hopes, for one of them snapped many photographs; 
entirely too many photographs.‘ I could see no rea- 
son for so many photographs. The other asked tact- 
fully if there was anything I would like him to 
“hold.” I bequeathed him a roll of bills, and, prob- 
ably to reimburse himself for rising at such an hour, 
or to pay him for his disappointment, he forgot to 
return them. 

I crawled between a crisscross of wires to a seat 
as small as a racing sadd'e, and with my right 
hand choked the life out of a wooden upright. Un- 
less I clung to Coffyn’s right arm, there was nothing 
I could hold on to with my left but the edge of the 
racing saddle. 

My toes rested on a thin steel cross-bar. It was 
like balancing in a child’s swing hung from a tree. 
Had I placed myself in such a seat on a hotel porch, 
I would have considered my position most unsafe; to 
occupy such a seat a thousand feet in mid-air while 
moving at fifty miles an hour struck me as ridiculous. 

“What’s to keep me from falling out?” I demanded. 

Coffyn laughed unfeelingly. 

“You won’t fall out!” he said. 


Regrets 
] BEGAN to hate Coffvn and the Wright brothers. 


I began to regret I had not been brought up a 
family man so that, like the other men of family at 
Aiken, I could explain I could not go aloft, because I 
had children to support. I was willing to support 
any number of children. Anybody’s children. I re- 
gretted too late that, except for a paltry mug or two, 
even to my godchildren, I had not done my duty. I 
wanted to get down at once, and hear my godchil- 
dren say their catechism. 

Behind us the propeller was thrashing the air like 
a mowing machine, and Coffyn had disguised him- 
self in his goggles. To me the act suggested only 
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the judge putting on his black cap before he delivers 
the death sentence. The moment had come. I tried 
to smile at my two faithful friends, but one was 
excitedly dancing around taking a farewell snapshot, 
and the other already was calmly counting my 
money. 

On the bicycle wheels we ran swiftly forward 
across the polo field. There was no swaying, no vi- 
bration, no jar. We might have been speeding over 
asphalt in a soft-cushioned automobile. We reached 
the boundary of the polo field. 

“You are in the air!” said Coffyn. I did not 
believe him, and I looked down to see, and found the 
earth was two feet below us. We were moving 
through space on as even a keel as though we still 
were touching the level turf. 

And then a wonderful thing happened. The polo 
field and the high board fence around it, and a tangle 
of telegraph wires, and the tops of the highest pine 
trees suddenly sank beneath us. We seemed to 
stand quite still while they dropped and tumbled. 
They fell so swiftly that in a moment the Whisky 
Road become a yellow ribbon, and the Iselin house 
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They were ruled in with delicate pencil strokes. 
These Noah’s Ark houses, cattle, men, swept be- 
neath our eyes as swiftly as do the figures on a tape- 
measure when you set free the spring. A man would 
raise his arm from the plow. to wave his hat, and 
already you were looking down the chimney of his 
cabin. The speed was so great, the elevation so 
great, that you saw the objects blurred and wavering 
as at night from an express train you see the many 
lights of a station drawn out into one long flame. 
When you saw anything you had passed it. 


I Breathe Again 


‘INCE we rose from the polo field I had not 
breathed. I was confident that if I were to 

I would spill out, or, worse, that I would upset (lie 
marvelous balance of the airship and that Coffyn 
also would spill out. But in time, cautiously, and 
clinging to the wooden upright as a drowning man 
clings to a rope, I moved my head, stiffly, and looked 
about. My idea was that we were moving on as level 
a keel as when on wheels we had crossed the polo 
field. But when I looked above and behind me, I 


move 
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Now not even my feet obstructed my view. There 
was nothing between me and the red clay road. We 
were tilted so far forward that I knew my face anj 
knees would hit it at the same moment. I knew the 
end had come. But all my past life did not unrolj 4 
before me. Instead, I had time only to think what 
had been Coffyn and what had been me would make 
a terrible mess ‘in the red clay road. And then whep 
it was so near that I shut my eyes, Coffyn pulled ap. 
other lever, and, like a rocket, the airship shot into 
the skies. Probably many times you dream you are 
falling from a great height, and wake to find yourself 
in bed. Pile all the agony of all those nightmare 
into one, and that was how I felt. 

When I looked at Coffyn he was laughing. My 
only desire was to punch him, just once on the 
tip of his square jaw. The only reason I did not 
was because I was afraid to let go of the wooden 
upright. 

Having demonstrated that he could handle his air. 
ship as a boy twists a bicycle, Coffyn proceeded to 
make it show off. He forced it to climb imaginary 
hills, he sent it like a toboggan shooting down long 
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They screamed and ran as chickens scatter before the downward rush of a hawk 





and gardens a white ball on a green billiard cloth. 
We wheeled evenly in a sharp curve, and beyond us 
for miles saw the cotton fields like a great chess- 
board. Houses and barns and clumps of trees were 
chess men. Coffyn tried to tell me something of, I 
believe, a reassuring nature; but the thrashing of 
the engines and the steady roar of the propellers 
drowned his voice. I did not particularly care to 
hear. Already I had a confidence in Coffyn that no 
assuran?e of his could strengthen, and I had got 
into ancther world, one which to him, through long 
association, was no longer a miracle. 

It was a topsy-turvy world. Instead of gazing up 
into the lower branches of trees, we saw them as one 
sees violets in the grass. It was not like looking 
down from a skyscraper, because on a tall building 
you have beneath you the solid floors. Nor was it 
like looking down from the window of an express 
train as one rushes over a high trestle, because even 
then there is still beneath you the cushioned seat and 
the floor ot the railroad car. But from the biplane 
there was swinging between you and the old world 
only your two feet. You saw the toes of your boots 
dangling, and then emptiness, much emptiness, and 
then tiny toy houses flattened against the soil, trees 
as small as rose bushes, and like ants, mules, and 
black men crawling across a checkerboard. The 
long lines on the checkerboard were plowed furrows. 


found that the airship was tilting like a pair of 
scales, and that on either side the great planes 
dipped and rocked. When from the ground I had 
watched these same gyrations I had believed that 
each moment the airship was about to turn turtle. 
Now that I was seated in it I felt no motion at all 
and complete confidence. Some one who understands 
psychology and aeroplanes can explain. I know only 
that when I was on the ground I was seared, and 
when I was in the air I was not. And that when I 
thought I was moving on a dead level, and that the 
wings were as perfectly balanced as those of the 
eagle on a St. Gauden’s gold piece, we were careening 
like a catboat in a heavy sea. 
An Agony of Nightmares 
NOFFYN had his own sense of humor. Perhaps 
first with a glance he assured himself that my 
feet were wrapped around the steel bar and my fingers 
clutching the wooden upright, perhaps he did not. In 
any event, when we were a thousand feet in the air, 
about as high as a twelve-story building, he pulled 
a lever and the airship dived! An instant before I 
had been taking a bird’s-eye view of South Carolina. 
It was as unsubstantial-looking and purely pictorial 
as a map flung upon a table. The next instant a 
perfectly solid red clay road was rising to hit me in 
the face. It was coming at me at fifty miles an hour. 





aerial lanes, he jumped it like a qualified hunter, 
‘up and down over unseen hurdles. When black folks 
waved to us from the porch of a cabin, he would 
swoop upon them, dipping and courtesying, and by 
only a few feet them, so that they 
screamed ait ran, as chickens scatter before the 
downward rush of a hawk. I began to feel a con- 
tempt for these clumsy children of the old world 
who could not leave it, who moved about only on 
the two stumps they called legs. High above them 
we bucked and buffeted the rising wind, or at fifty 
miles an hour. ran free before it straight into the 
rising sun. I began to understand why young men 
with apparently everything to make them happy on 
earth persist in leaving it by means of aeroplan 
with a chance of leaving it forever. What lures 
them is the call of the new world wailing to be c 
quered, the sense of power, of detachment from 
everything humdrum, or even human; the thrill 
that makes all the other sensations stale and vapid, 
the exhilaration that for the moment makes each one 
of them a king. 

We dropped into the same spot on the polo field 
from which we had set forth as lightly as a ri 
ber ball. 

“We went six miles,” said Coffyn. 

3ut we had gone much farther than that. Aid 
how much farther we still will go no man can tell. 
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Who Will Succeed Diaz’? 


A General Election Will be Held in October to Choose a President of Mezico, 
—Madero, De la Barra, Reyes, and the Other Candidates 


HE Mexican peons, like all Indians, talk in 
totems and turn history into the most charm- 
ing animal stories. How often, in the cane- 

fields or the agave plantations of the “hot” country 
or half a mile underground along the silvery vein 
of Guanajuato, I have heard Pedro or Juan, as the 
ease might be, telling to his listening quadrilla the 
story of the dictator’s fall and the reason of the 
elections which are to take place in a very few days 
south of the Rio Grande; under 
circumstances which are hardly 
reassuring to the lovers of law 
and order and to the well-wishers 
of the sister republic of whose 
recent vicissitudes we are all so 
wofully ignorant. 

‘This was the crew 
robbed us,” says Pedro, 
rally falling into verse: 


that 
natu- 


“Un Figurin 

Dos Gavilanes 

Un Aleman 
Quatro Alicranes.” 


Or in English “one dummy 
[poor Diaz! that we should live 
to see this Master of Empire 
and of Destiny called a dummy ], 
hawks, a Dutchman, and 
four scorpions.” “They were all 
drinking champagne in the House of 
the Loeos at Mexico,” continues Pedro, 
“when suddenly a black butterfly, flap- 


two 





President Francisco de la Barra, a 
possible eleventh-hour candidate 


By STEPHEN BONSAL 


crowned himself king, and was living very happily, 
they said, in a cave somewhere out on the Desierto 
Mountain. The providential Madero would take his 
place and serve the useful dual function of hoodwink- 
ing foreign scribes and of demonstrating to the 
native born what a ridiculous and futile thing it was 
to run against the supreme 
Jefe. 


And how differently it 
turned out! Madero im- 
pressed the people by the 
first words he uttered and 


then carried them off their 
feet. Not by his flattery 
but by his honesty. Among 
other things he told them 


for their services, and to prepare the country for the 
elections of next month, the first elections in good 
faith, and with anything like the freedom of the bal- 
lot, that Mexico has ever seen. 

Those who know Mexico best, and who are experi- 
enced in politics as practised south of the Rio 
Grande, say that Madero made a great—they think 
a fatal—mistake in consenting to the provisional 
stop-gap and in not seizing the power once and for 
all when it lay within his grasp. To this criticism 
Madero has answered very nobly: His was a revolu- 
tion of civilians against a military despotism. He 
plunged the country into the dangers and the horrors 
of a civil war to secure a fair election, and he will 
see to it that this takes place even if the result is 
unfavorable to his hopes of political advancement. 
The critics say that these be fine sentiments, but poor 
politics. However, the elections are near, and the 
country is most certainly in bad shape for such a 
novel and trying experience. 











ping its somber wings, blew in at the or 


window, brushed past Don Porfirio’s 
and alighted on Don Ramon’s 
bald head—then it was vamos amigos! 
And they are all in Paris, where 
they will live unhappily as long as 
their dinero holds out. And now we 
are to have a chance to elect a new 
crowd of masters.” 


nose 


Madero’s Life Insurance 
\ ADERO, the chief of the success- 


ful revolution by favor of the 
black butterfly and of the little farmers 
of the north and the cattlemen of the 
south, should have a tender feeling 
toward the American insurance com- 
panies. Here in Mexico they certainly 


did their part in helping along the 
general uplift movement. Long _ be- 


fore Madero had the absurd idea (even 
his worthy grandfather, Don Evaristo, 
is reported to have said when he heard 
the announcement: “Ay! que Panchito! 

Oh! what a little Frank it is!”) of 











As fast as the honest and patriotic 
revolutionists are disbanded the ban- 
dits muster themselves in. There are 
several armies of bandits in the field, 
apparently ready to hoist the black 
flag, and together, if they once get to- 
gether, they are certainly more nu- 
merous than any force that either 
Diaz or Madero ever commanded, and 
they would seem to largely outnum- 
ber the present forces enlisted on the 
side of law and order. 


The Probable Winner 


7 are governors in revolt and 
administrators of States who 
will not even correspond with the Fed- 
eral officials, and the _ provisional 
régime, many followers of Madero— 
principally those who fought for spoils 
—have fallen away from their leader, 
whose popularity is also impaired in 
other directions. Still the chief of 
the revolution has been nominated 
by acclamation for the presidency by 
the Progressive party, and unless a 














running for the presidency, he had 
had his life insured in various com- 
panies for a million dollars—a large 
sum—but not out of proportion to the wealth of the 
family. 

Diaz rather liked the idea of Madero running at 
first, though he could not help poking fun at him 
and to his face when Governor Dehesa brought the 
two men together at their memorable and only meet 
ing. Diaz was aware that it looked well to have an 
opposition. For years there had been a monomaniac, 
a certain Miranda who was always running for the 
presidency, in and out of season, and Diaz recog- 
nized that Miranda served a more useful purpose in 
the state than many a sane man. At times when 
foreign scribes writing Mexico were 
being shown about carefully selected bits of the coun- 
try—principally the country and jockey clubs, the 
opera-house, and the magnificent but unfinished 
House of Congress by that courtly and altogether 
charming gentleman, Guglielmo Landa y Escandon, 
the introducer of foreigners at Chapultepec—they 
would rarely, but still sometimes, venture to ask 
whether it was true that no one dared to run against 
the dictator. And with what a charming Etonian 
accent, and with what a hearty laugh, Don Guglielmo 
would say: “Why, of course not. Lies, my dear fel- 
low: lies of those wretched people—Mexicans they 
are. 1 admit, but we have cast them out—who live at 
El] Paso and Laredo. There’s Miranda; now, he’s 
running for the presidency, and a jolly good little 
run he made last time.” 

But at the very moment when the providential 
Madero actively entered politics Miranda had slipped 
was not running any more. He had 
1 Sept. 16 


books on 


a cog; he 


General Bernardo Reyes.—It is said that his cam- 
paign is secretly supported by Diaz sympathizers 


that if they would only 
making beasts of 
themselves with pulque, 
it would be a 
thing; that their drink 
was a more terrible 
dictator and taskmaster 
than Diaz. But the ° 
peons could stand any- 
thing from this million- 
aire with an old and 
honored name—one of 
the gente fina, in fact 


good 


who yet sat right down with 


them and ate the family tortillas by the family 
hearth. 
In a few weeks Diaz was satisfied that Madero 


would never do for the Miranda job, so he clapped 
him into jail, and this is where the American life- 
insurance companies come in, or should come in, for I 
am only going to suggest, not tell, the story. Madero 
not only reached jail alive, the only one of Diaz’s 
serious rivals who ever did in this, the land of the 
ley de fuga, but he survived there a month and got 
out on bail, which he was wise enough to skip, and, 
taking refuge on the border, started the revolution 
which met almost from the very beginning with such 
amazing success. 

Diaz fled the capital and the country in May, and 
a provisional government instituted which, 
under the inspiration and guidance of Madero, has 
sought to muster out the revolutionary bands, which 
increased most rapidly when there was no further use 


was 


Francisco I. Madero, Jr.—He 
might have succeeded Diaz 





Dr. Vasquez Gomez, a full-blooded Indian who is 
seeking the vice-presidency, will poll a large vote 


revolution breaks out or the baleful 
black butterflies intervene, he would 
seem sure of election. It is only then, 
of course, that his real troubles will 
begin and the Mexicans have a 
chance to demonstrate their fitness 
for self-government. 

Of the men who are contributing 
most to the rising waves of 
disorder and as a possible eleventh- 
hour candidate, I shall first men- 
tion the Provisional President Don 
Francisco de la Barra. He 
emerged from the relative obscur- 
ity of the diplomatic service a few 
months ago, served as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs a few and 
then, by the automatic working of 
the constitution when Diaz and the 
Vice-President, Corral, resigned 
condition precedent to the signing 
of the peace protocol—Don Fran- 
became Provisional Chief 
Magistrate. In this anxious and 
arduous task the diplomat who had 
lived so long abroad that he was 
almost a stranger to his own peo- 
ple—and, happily for his country and for himself, 
altogether a stranger to Mexican polities—has ac- 
quitted himself with rare intelligence and great 
dignity. 

Three months ago De la Barra was a mere cipher 
in popular estimation ; to-day his name is and should 
be linked with Juarez, with Diaz, and with Madero 
as men who have in different ways and under dif- 
ferent circumstances contributed to the greatness of 
their country. 

When De la Barra took the oath of his provisional 
office he announced that he would not under any 
circumstances allow his name to go before the peo- 
ple in the October elections. This seemed at first 
a natural but wholly unnecessary announcement on 
his part, but to-day he is one of the most popular 
and respected men in the country, and was toward 
the end of August unanimously nominated for the 
presidency by the Catholic party in convention as 
sembled. De la Barra, to the surprise of those who 


stem 


we eks, 


Cisco 
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did not know him, declined the honor, which was 
no empty one. To-day the Catholic party is divested 
of the reactionary tendencies which characterized it 
in the days of Juarez and the wars of the Reform, 
and, thoroughly alarmed as they are by the plans 
and projects of radicals in and out of the Madero 
camp, many conservative liberals would gladly have 
voted the Catholic ticket under such leadership in 
the hope by so doing of shielding the state from 
many threatening dangers. 

The Catholic leaders have further demonstrated 
their intelligence and patriotism by bestowing the 
nomination of their second choice upon Madero, the 
sandidate of the revolution and of the Progressives, 
and a movement is now on foot which if successful 
would be vastly helpful, which is to induce De la 
Barra to reconsider his refusal to enter politics and 
to accept the second place on a ticket and a plat- 
form which should unite all patriots. 


An Enigma 


Vy HILE not the greatest danger, I take it Zapata 

and Salgado or some dark insurgent horse at 
present not known to me are more dangerous—Gen- 
eral Bernardo Reyes and his presidential candidacy 
is the enigma of the situation. Reyes is not the 
idol of the Mexican army and he is not a beau 
sabreur. 

One of the most surprising experiences of my life 
was my first sight of General Reyes. I had expected 
the onslaught of a little black bull, say of the won- 
derful Miura strain they bring from Spain to Mexico 
for the great fights at Easter, and he came into the 
room like a wet hen with drooping feathers. As a 
soldier, Reyes has had a very limited experience in 
the field, but as an organizer in the War Depart- 
ment he has done good service, better than any of 


Collier’s 


his successors who have fol- 
lowed him in such rapid 
succession. 

The general’s politics are 
not soldierly, and his plat- 
form is evasive; no one, ex- 
cept possibly two or three 
of his closest advisers and 
backers, has the slightest 
idea at what Reyes is driv- 
ing with his campaign of 
advertisement, his many 
newspaper broadsides, and 
his few speeches. Mexicans 
will generally tell you that 
Reyes represents the reyista 
party, and to my mind, at 
least, the reyista party re- 
flects the by no means un- 
impeachable virtues of Gen- 
eral Reyes. 

Reyes had his chance at 
the presidency, or the dicta- 
torship, severa! years ago, 
and now would seem to be 
lagging on the sceue with 
vain regrets for a return of 
his lost opportunity. He 
laid the basis of his one- 
time popularity while Governor of the State of New 
Leon. There he opposed the exactions of the local 
caciques, or bosses, and he did not further the 
plans for exploiting the country that were so dear 
to the “scientific”? group. Reyes, it would seem, 
did not observe the laws or the constitution more 
than the other Diaz governors, and his acts were 
equally illegal, but he favored the new generation 





Pascual Orozco, the David 
of the Chihuahua Plains 
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and the new course, and, for a time at least, his 
was a name to conjure with in all popular as- 
semblies. As the elections of 1910 approached, it 
looked for a moment as though Reyes might be 
nominated by popular acclaim for the vice-presi- 
dency, or even for the presidency, by the political 
clubs that were determined, if they could, to put an 
end to the dictatorship or, at the least, to hamper 
the dictator by saddling him with a popular ecan- 
didate for the second place in the gift of the 
people. 

Reyes’s candidacy is not flourishing. He is receiv- 
ing more catcalls than applause. The general opinion 
seems to be that his campaign is financed and more 
or less secretly supported by those who held the purse- 
strings of the State very much to their advantage in 
the days of Diaz. 

They do not expect his election, but they are 
shrewd enough to see that the antics of the political 
general add to the general confusion. 


An Indian Aspirant 
Se COMPLETE the list, Vera Estanol, a clever 


young lawyer who served in Diaz’, Cabinet the 
last few weeks of his power, has started an evolution- 
ary party in opposition to the revolutionary move- 
ment. Last, but by no means least, is the apparent 
disaffection of Dr. Vasquez Gomez, who until a very 
few weeks ago was Madero’s most trusted lieutenant. 
Dr. Gomez is a full-blooded Indian and an admira- 
ble and hopeful specimen of his race, so long held 
down to peonage and ignorance. To-day he is run- 
ning rather mysteriously for the vice-presidency on 
a ticket which names no one for the first place and 
is certain to poll a large vote; in fact, all the Indians 
and many radical revolutionists who are displeased 
with Madero for his conservative methods. 


Making Orchards Grow in Desert Lands 
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A General View of the Parsons Orchard 
At the left are cherry-trees, to the right are thrifty cur- 
rant-bushes, and beyond is a young orchard, while in 
the background are the sand-swept hills of the desert 


ICKING cherries and currants from 

grown in a desert land without artificial 

moisture is unusual, but not an impossibility. 
It happened on July 12 at Parker, Colorado, when the 
neighbors of E. R. Parsons gathered at his dry-land 
orchard and stripped the twenty acres or more of 
their fruit. If you lived in a place where the rainfall 
had been only three inches in eight months and the 
wind:so constant and the sun so hot that the evapora- 
tion was thirty times the rainfall, your home would 
be a desert. You would have to have a vivid imagi- 
nation and great courage to undertake to bring forth 
the day when you would sit beneath the shade of 
your own fruit-trees. Yet that was the situation of 
Mr. Parsons, an Englishman who had learned dry- 
farming in South Africa, when he took up land at 
Parker in 1886. He had hardly settled on the land 
when he began experimenting with tree-growing; but 
it was not until 1895 that he felt confidence enough 
to plant a commercial orchard of 1,000 trees. This 
has gradually been added to ever since, until it now 
numbers 2,000 cherry-trees alone. 

The Parsons orchard bears the only fruit in that 
region, so the owner has no trouble in marketing it. 
He simply announces a picking day, and the people 
come from miles around to gather their own fruit. 
for which they pay at the rate of twenty cents a 
gallon. This year they paid him only $200, because 
the crop was hurt by frost and hail at blossoming 
time, but one year they paid him ten times that sum. 

Industry and the application of brains to agri 
cultural problems explain the Parsons orchard. For 
more than a quarter of a century practical and theo- 
retical men have been working at the problems of 
how to make fruitful those regions of the West in 
which there is an annual rainfall of twenty inches or 
less. They found a natural soil cover of sage-brush, 
buffalo grass, and, worst of all, Russian thistle. They 
knew that, approximately, it takes 300 pounds of 


trees 





Parsons among his 
currant-bushes exhib- 
iting a core of soil that is a mulch, and it can be 
containing fifteen per 


Storing Ten Feet of Moisture 
wn Sow That Knows Little Rain 


By HYDE SCOTT ROGERS 


water to raise every pound of vegetable matter tha 
grows, so they argued: “Why not produce on thi 
land something useful with the water that goes to 
waste in these weeds?” Eventually there was evolved 
a system of agriculture, the cardinal principles o! 
which are: plow deep, turn under the humus, and 
make a great reservoir; mulch, to prevent evapora 
tion; summer fallow, to gather two years’ moisture for 
the crop; develop indigenous plants and seeds that 
will mature in a short season and resist drought 
fight the winds, by growing wind-breaks and studying 
means of cultivation that will resist the pulling on 
the soil; rotate crops, to preserve fertility or restore it 
Five years ago a Denver newspaper man, John T. 
Burns, organized what is now known as the Interna 
tional Dry-Farming which every year 
holds a great convention and exposition of dry-land 
farms in some Western city. A considerable litera 
ture on the subject is growing up. Parsons declares 
his orchard is absolutely drought-proof, beceuse he 
has water stored in the soil that will last his trees 
for years. Every reader knows that if he goe 
out on the driest day of summer and kicks over a 
board or an old log that has long lain on the 
ground the soil underneath will 
be moist. The reason is that 
the board has prevented evap 
ration by wind and sun. Now 


Congress, 


maintained over a large area by 
creating a loose soil condition on 
Concluded on page 32 


cent moisture 
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Visitors picking some of the fruit on Parson's 1,400 currant-bushes 
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Pure Milk,— and the Way to Get It 


The Tribulations of an Organization Attempting to Secure State Inspection of Milk 






Thirty-five per cent of the Massachusetts farms produce milk in unclean surroundings 


By Mrs. WILLIAM 


HE value of organization has long been un- 

derstood by producers and distributors in 

all lines of trade. In some directions con- 
sumers have also organized themselves in order to 
procure the things they need at a more reasonable 
price than can be done through middlemen. The 
organization of consumers to which this article refers 
has the different object of assuring purity. 

The times are over when a man bought his milk 
from a neighboring farmer and could see for himself 
the way in which it was produced, and if the condi- 
tions were dirty, why, “dirt was healthy,” and when 
the children died it was an inscrutable act of Provi 
dence. They did die in large numbers, in spite of the 
fact that the milk came from near-by and was drunk 
before the germs in it had much time to develop 

At present in our large cities the milk comes from 
great distances, sometimes as far as four hundred 
miles. Many thousands of farms contribute to the 
supply, and few indeed of the consumers can know 
anything personally about the conditions on the 
farms from which their supply of milk comes. 


The Distributors 


oe farms are so distant and so numerous that 

it has been necessary to have distributors of their 
product, who attend to collecting and bringing to 
town and there delivering it to the consumer. This 
work has by degrees been absorbed more and mor 
by a few men until in the larger cities most of 
the business is being done by two or three dealers, 
who carry on an enormous trade, usually in very 
close cooperation, often really controlled by one head. 
When milk comes from such great distances, it must 
necessarily come by rail. In Boston about 80 per 
cent of the milk arrives in this way. The purveyor 
of milk adds to the complication of difficulties, for he 
is often a small shopkeeper whose conditions are far 
from ideal. 

The class of consumers who can afford to pay 
whatever is necessary under this system to produce 
an ideal milk usually sueceed in getting somewhere 
nearly what they intend to get, but those 
who have only the means of buying a cheap 


grade of milk have but inadequate protec Ps 
tion at best. The result has been a terrible fi 
loss of life among the children of the poor \ 
These needless infant deaths have so aroused "hon 
the public that everywhere over the country JIN 
babies’ milk stations are being established A 
to furnish a reliable quality of milk at as \ 


low a price as possible. The better stations 
not only furnish milk but also instruct the 
mothers in the eare of the babies and of 
their food. 

Until these milk stations were started the 
only bodies concerning themselves with the inter- 
ests of the consumers were the health officials and 
those public spirited physicians who have freely 
given of their time to certify to the quality of the 
purest grade of milk on the market for those infants 
and invalids who could afford to pay the necessary 
price. No Board of Health can go far ahead of 
publie opinion, else it brings its rules, however wise, 
into disrepute and thereby loses authority, and one 
object for which milk stations and all similar associa- 
tions should strive is the education of the public to 
the importance of such regulations as the health 


authorities may make. 


LOWELL 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Milk 
Consumers’ Association 





PUTNAM 


The milk supply in Massachusetts is no worse than 
that of other States—in fact, I am inclined to think 
it is distinctly better—and doubtless the reason for 
its being better is that we had, for some years, a very 
able sanitarian and expert in milk as secretary of 
our State Board of Health. He made up his mind 
that Massachusetts required uniform laws for milk 
inspection throughout the Commonwealth, and he in- 
troduced in the Massachusetts Legislature of 1908 
a bill to accomplish this. Tis bill was defeated, but 
about that time was organized the Women’s Munici- 
pal League of Boston, and in carrying’ out the idea 
that the first duty of the consumers is to help those 
who are trying to uphold and improve the laws, the 
chairman of the Committee on Milk consulted Dr. 
ITarrington as to the best aid that the newly formed 
body could give him. 

[lis answer ‘IIlelp me to pass this bill next 
year.” 

The following summer he died and the committee 
felt that on it devolved the duty of getting the 
hill through the Legislature. They worked until, 
heing present in the Senate when the vote on their 
bill was taken, they had the exhilarating experi 
out of forty Senators vote in its 


ence of seeing four 


favor. 
The seeond year things went even worse, for 
politics entered in so largely that they withdrew 


the bill rather than suffer an even more overwhelm 
previous year. It was evi- 
dent that these women alone were not accomplish- 
ing what they wanted. One little episode had 
brought home foreibly to them the difficulties they 
must meet while constituted as they were. It was 
this: In the spring of 1910 Boston suffered from a 
large milk strike. For three weeks a special com 
mittee of the Legislature, which was appointed to 
unravel the snark heard sworn witnesses from among 
the producers, contractors, and railroads, but when 
the chairman of the Milk Committee of the Women’s 
Municipal League asked that the consumers be given 
a fair hearing, she was first given a date, and then 


ing defeat than in the 
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The Germs Which Make Unclean Milk a Dangerous Product 


later told, somewhat cavalierly, that they probably 
would not be heard at all. By retaining a lawyer 
they got their hearing, but this experience made it 
evident that the women of Boston were not able alone 
to accomplish what was needed for the protection of 
their children, and that a State-wide organization of 
representative people was required. 

The smaller organization had accomplished some 
reforms in the city—notably, the milk supply of one 
of our largest hospitals, which, after a year’s work, 
was finally improved past recognition. The com- 
mittee had attacked this matter with considerable 
vigor, not only for the sake of the patients but be- 


Typhoid, diphtheria, and tubercle bacilli magnified 1,100 diameters 


cause they felt that this hospital was keeping down 
the quality of the milk for the whole city, and by 
allowing themselves to buy their milk from the con- 
tractor, whose conditions were dirtier than any other 
in Boston, they not only afforded him encouragement 
but were liable to mislead the public into the belief 
that his milk supply was of good quality. 

During the legislative investigation in the spring 
of 1910 many impressive facts were brought to light. 
One of the three largest contractors was found to col- 
lect his milk in certain districts, where the supply 
was small, only once in thirty-six hours; another, 
after repeatedly stating that his milk was thoroughly 
inspected by his own inspectors, confessed that he 
had only two half men and one whole one to inspect 
the enormous number of farms supplying his trade. 


Fighting Illegal Combinations 


1 gm producers had organized and struck for higher 
pay for their product—7 cents extra for an 84%- 
quart can. The contractors, although not confessing 
to any organization, had given suflicient indication of 
something of the kind to warrant the Federal Govern- 
ment in instituting before the Grand Jury an inves- 
tigation into their methods to learn whether a trust 
existed. The railroads had manifestly favored the 
contractors by their leased-car system, and admitted 
to a representative of the consumers that while the 
whole milk business was to them an unsatisfactory one, 
they had lost more on the contractors’ leased cars than 
on the old rate per can. (The Grand Jury has since in- 
dicted both contractors and railroads.) The fourth 
body, the distributors (including the small shop- 
keepers), are altogether too many to be properly regu- 
lated without a much more comprehensive system 
than has yet existed under our laws. The consumers 
were therefore confronted with three bodies, which 
were, if not organized, at least something very close 
to it, and a fourth body, composed in large measure 
of quite unsatisfactory and irresponsible little shops. 
Under these circumstances the consumers decided 
that, although they would conciliate all the other in- 
terests whenever possible, where this prin- 

ciple proved to be unavailing they would 


- fight them with their own weapons, so they 


organized themselves to meet the other or- 
ganizations under the name of the Massachu- 
setts Milk Consumers’ Association. Their 
f honorary president was Mrs. Julia Ward 

5 Ilowe. Among their honorary vice-presi- 
dents they number such men as President 
Eliot, President Harris of Amherst Col- 
lege, and President Garfield of Williams. 
Mr. Henry L. Higginson of Boston, and 
other well-known business men from the 
smaller cities of Massachusetts — Spring- 
field, Worcester, New Bedford, Fitchburg, and Law- 
rence being included—Rabbi Fleischer of Boston and 
the Catholic Archbishop and a well-known doctor 
from Berkshire County. Thus the whole State is 
fairly represented. They have also a consulting 
medical committee, on which are Dr. Theobald 
Smith and Dr. Milton J. Rosenau. 

The primary object of the association has been to 
procure State inspection under the State health au- 
thorities. Even with as efficient a milk inspector as 
we have in Boston, and with the chairman of our 
health board as able as is Dr. Durgin, we feel that it 
is manifestly impossible even for Boston to protect 
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its milk supply. The milk which is excluded from 
our market can be sold in one of the neighboring 
towns, and not only come back in the form of ice- 
cream or butter, but even as milk. These dangers are 
evident enough, though people often fail to realize 
. them, so our first work has been to rouse the public 
to an appreciation of what they mean—of the 50,000 
preventable deaths of babies who die annually in the 
United States from digestive diseases alone. 


Those Who Help 


] URING the past summer our assistant counsel 
traveled over the whole State, securing members 
for what we call our Legislative Committees. These 
committees consist of representative men in every 
city and town, the numbers varying from fifty or 
more in Springfield to one in the smallest places. We 
have not made any effort to get large numbers of 
members, for we felt that two or three thousand men 
of the type we have secured were what was most 
needed, and we could not do everything at once. Be- 
sides these legislative committees, the Federated 
Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts have helped us with 
especially effective work ; the Civic League and many 
other organizations have also seconded our efforts 
magnificently; almost all of the labor unions have 
joined with us; and the newspapers have shown a 
most inspiring willingness to further our cause. 

One of the favorite arguments of our opponents 
has been that our bill would only benefit Boston and 
that the whole State would be taxed for the sole 
benefit of its capital city. This was answered by 
figures of the death-rate in the small towns and rural 
districts. The proportion of deaths of children under 
five years of age in Boston to the total deaths in that 
city is 27.38 per cent. Answers to our inquiries from 
the town clerks brought out the fact that in two of 
the towns in Worcester County this proportion was 
as high as 44 per cent, and a third soared up to 54 
per cent in 1909 and 56 per cent the following year, 
more than double that of Boston. These figures are 
convincing of the greater benefit to be derived from 
State milk inspection in the rural parts of the State 
than in Boston itself, for we have found that wher- 
ever we have investigated conditions the clean dairies 
of a neighborhood send their milk supply to Boston 
or other distant places, leaving the dirty ones to 
supply the babies of the town itself. 

The fact that the sales of milk have fallen off 
very heavily is convincing the producers of the truth 
of our assertion that people not only are afraid of 
buying dirty milk, but are also not unnaturally 
unwilling to pay the price proper for clean milk 
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The Cause of Infant Mortality 
The bacilli mesenterici (magnified 2,000 diameters). They 
are the result of filth in dairies and careless methods 
of production. In Boston the proportion of deaths of 
children under five years of age to the total deaths in 
that city is 27.38%. In rural towns it reaches 44% 


when they have no assurance that what 
buying is clean. 


they are 
The legislators from the rural dis 
tricts have been more impressed by the statement 
that 65 per cent of the Massachusetts farms are 
clean than that 35 per cent are not clean, and that 
protection of the 65 per cent of clean from the 
competition of the 35 per cent of dirty dairies in 
Massachusetts, as well as from those outside the 
State (and the majority of our milk comes in from 
other States). is a verv necessary measure. 

An important part of our campaign, that of con- 
ciliation, has been to try and persuade the producers 
as well as the legislators that the interests of the clean 
farmer are identical with those of the consumer. If 
the consumer can be assured that when he buys milk 
he is not getting a supply of cow dung and tubercu 
losis thrown in, but is really buying the wholesome 
food for his children that he is anxious to get for 
them, he will be willing to pay a better price for it. 

A part of our plan of education has been to issue 
from time to time bulletins, which we circulate and 
which the newspapers also very kindly print for us. 


Detectives Who 





Both were out of work, both were Germans, and both liked beer 


ETECTIVE work of the sort which involves 
the betrayal of confidences and friendships 
naturally excites our aversion—yet in many 
eases the end undoubtedly justifies the means em- 
ployed, and often there is no other way to avert dis- 
aster and prevent fiendish crimes. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the information sought is purely for 
mercenary or even less worthy reasons, and those 
engaged in these undertakings range from rascals of 
the lowest type to men who are ready to risk death 
for the cause which they represent and who are really 
heroes of a high order. One of the latter with whom 
I happened to be thrown professionally was a young 
fellow of about twenty named Guthrie. 
It was during a great strike, and outrages were 
being committed all over the city of New York by 


dynamiters supposed to be in the employ of the 
unions. Young Guthrie. who was a reckless dare 
devil, offered his services to the employers, and 
agreed (for a trifling compensation) to join one of 
the local unions and try to find out who were the 
men blowing up office buildings in process of con 
struction and otherwise terrorizing the inhabitants 
of the city. The story of his success deserves an 
article by itself, and it is enough here to 
that he applied for membershin in the organiza 
tion, and by giving evidence of his courage and fiber 
managed to secure a place as a volunteer in the dvna- 
miting squad. So cleverly did he nass himself off 
as a bitter enemv of capital that he was entrusted 
with secrets of the utmost value and took part in 
making the plans and procuring the dynamite to 


state 
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There are many things we should like to see done, 
as, for instance, the equipment of refrigerator cars 
by the electric roads; the delivery of railroad milk 
at night, which is advocated by the Philadelphia 
Milk Commission appointed last summer by Mayor 
Reyburn; the establishment by some public-spirited 
citizens of a consumers’ cooperative milk company, 
which would do away with the expensive profits of 
the middlemen; all of these things will come in time. 
but they have had to wait while we were trying to 
secure proper inspection for the public milk supply. 


A Credulous Governor 


N THE summer of 1910 a special commission was 

appointed to investigate the milk problem and to 
bring in a bill before the present Legislature to make 
things right. All were producers but one, and he was 
one of the leading milk experts of the United States, 
Dr. Milton J. Rosenau. He alone agreed entirely 
with the principles of our bill. We thought it wise 
to make minor changes in it to effect a union with 
the very best element among the producers, and the 
resulting compromise was the Ellis Bill, called after 
Mr. Ellis, the farmer en the special committee who 
most nearly agreed with Dr. Rosenau. The number 
voting for it was 79 as against 42 in opposition. The 
following week, early in July, it came before the 
Senate, which passed it also with an even larger 
majority, 16 to 6, and then it went to the Governor 
for his signature. Ile believed a forlorn contractor 
whose dirty methods were seriously threatened; bh 
believed the few farmers who, having always justh 
lamented that dirty milk from other States com 
peted in Massachusetts with our native product o1 
unequal terms, now cried out that the bill wa 
wicked in that it would raise the standard of dairies 
in other States to that of Massachusetts farms, thu 
making the competition equal—gq. e. d., unjust! He 
vetoed the bill, and the Democratie machine thought 
it more important to support the Governor than t 
save the children of its constituents; and many Re 
publicans likewise considered the pockets of the less 
clean farmers of supreme importance, so this year 
once more many hundreds of children will die wh« 
might have been saved, and meanwhile the dairy in 
dustry in Massachusetts is dwindling yearly. 

Over fifty thousand unnecessary deaths of infants 
oceur annually in the United States. The change 
must The Massachusetts Milk Consumers’ 
Association has been at work for less than a year, 
and but for the Governor’s veto it would this year 
have obtained the enactment of a bill which would 
have given the consumer his needed safety. 


Detect 


The Second of a Series of Four 
Articles on Secret Police Work 


come, 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


execute them. The quality of his nerve (as well as 
his foolhardiness) is shown by the fact that he onee 
carried a dress suit-case full of the explosive around 
the city, jumping on and off street cars, and dodg- 
ing vehicles. When the proper moment came and 
the dynamite had been placed in an uncompleted 
building on Twenty-second Street, Guthrie gave the 
signal and the police arrested the dynamiters—all 
of them, including Guthrie, who was placed with the 
rest inf a cell in the Tombs and continued to report 
to the district attorney all the information which he 
thus secured from his unsuspecting associates. In- 
deed, it was hard to convince the authorities that 
Guthrie was a spy and not a mere accomplice who 
had turned State’s evidence, a distinction of far- 
reaching legal significance so far as his evidence was 
concerned. 

The final episode in the drama was the unearthing 
by the police of Hoboken of the secret cache of the 
dynamiters, containing a large quantity of the ex- 
Guthrie’s instructions as tc how they should 
find it read like a page from Poe’s “Gold Bug.” You 
had to go at night to a place where a lonely road 
crossed the Erie Railroad tracks in the Hackensack 
meadows, and mark the spot where the shadow of a 
telegraph pole (cast by an are light) fell on a stone 
wall. This you must climb and walk so many paces 
north, turn and go so many feet west, and then north 
again. You then camé to a white stone, from which 
vou laid vour course through more latitude and lon 
gitude until you were right over the spot. The 
police of Hoboken did as directed, and after tack 
ing round and round the field, found the dynamite. 
Of course, the union said the whole thing was a 
plant, and that Guthrie had put the dynamite in the 
field himself at the instigation of his employers, but 
before the case came to trial both dynamiters pleaded 
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guilty and went to Sing Sing. One of them turned 
out to be an ex-convict, a burglar. I often wonder 
where Guthrie is now. He certainly cared little for 
his life. Perhaps he is down in Venezuela or Mex- 
ico. He could never be aught than a soldier of for- 
tune. But fora long time the employers thought that 
Guthrie was a detective sent by the unions to com- 
promise them in the very dynamiting they were try- 
ing to stop! 

I once had a particularly dangerous and unfortu- 
nate case where a private client was being black- 
mailed by a half-crazy ruffian who had never seen 
him, but had selected him arbitrarily as a person 
likely to give up money. The blackmailer was a Ger- 
man Socialist, who was out of employ- 
ment and was a man of desperate char- 
acter. He had made up his mind that 
the world owed him a living, and he had 
decided that the easiest way to get it 
was to make some more prosperous per- 
son give him a thousand dollars under 
threat of being exposed as an enemy of 
society. 

The charge was so absurd as to be 
almost ludicrous, but had my client 
eaused the blackmailer’s arrest the mat 
ter would have been the subject of end- 
less newspaper notoriety and comment. 
It was therefore thought wise to make 
use of other means, and I procured the 
assistance of a young German-Ameri 
ean of my acquaintance, who, in the 
guise of a vaudeville artist seeking a 
job, went to the blackmailer’s boarding 
house and pretended to be looking for 
an actor friend with a name not un- 
like that of the criminal. 


Confiding in the Detective 


Nefptee two or three visits he man- 
vi aged to serape an acquaintance 
with the blackmailer and_ thereafter 
spent much time with him. Both were 
out of work, both were Germans, and 
both liked beer. My friend had just 
enough money to this latter 
craving. In a month or so they were 
intimate friends and used to go fishing 
together down the bay. At last, after 
many months, the criminal disclosed 
to the detective his plan of blackmail 
client, and that as 
two heads were better than one they 
had better make it a joint venture. The 
detective pretended to balk at the idea 
at first, but was finally persuaded, and 
at the other’s request undertook the 
delivery of the blackmailing letters to my client! 
Inside of three weeks he had in his _ possession 
enough evidence in the criminal’s own handwriting 
to send him to prison for the rest of his life. When 
at last the detective disclosed his identity the black- 
mailer at first refused to believe him, and then 
literally rolled on the floor in his agony and fear at 
discovering how he had been hoodwinked. The next 
day he disappeared and has not been heard of since, 
but his letters are in my vault, ready to be used if 
he again puts in an appearance. 

The records of the police and of the private 
agencies contain many instances where murderers 
have confessed their guilt long after the time to 
upposed friends, who were in reality decoys placed 
there for that very purpose. It is a peculiarity of 
criminals that they can not keep their secrets locked 
n their own breasts. The impulse to confession is 
universal, particularly in women. Egotism has some 
part in this, but the chief element is the desire for 
companionship. Criminals have a horror of dying 
under an alias. The dignity of identity appeals even 
to the tramp. This impulse leads oftentimes to the 
most unnecessary and suicidal disclosures. The mur 
lerer who has planned and executed a diabolical 
homicide and who has retired to obscurity and safety 
will very likely in course of time make a clean breast 
of it to some one whom he believes to be his friend. 
He wants to “get it off his chest,” to talk it over, to 
discuss its fine points, to boast of how clever he was, 


satisfy 


ing my suggested 


to ask for unnecessary advice about his conduct in 
the future, to have at least one other person in the 
world who has seen his soul’s nakedness. 

The interesting feature of such confessions from 
a legal point of view is that no matter how cir- 
cumstantial they may be, they are not usually of 
themselves sufficient under our law to warrant a 
eonviction. The admission or confession of a de- 
fendant needs legal corroboration. This corrobora- 
tion is often very difficult to find, and frequently 
can not be secured at all. This provision of the 
statutes is doubtless a wise prevent hys- 
terical, suicidal, egotistical, and semi-insane persons 
from meeting death in the electric chair or on the 
gallows, but it often results in the guilty going un 
punished. Personally, I have never known of a 
criminal to confess a crime of which he was inno- 
cent. The nearest thing to it in my experience is 
when one criminal, jointly guilty with another and 
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sure of conviction, has drawn lots with his pal, lost, 
confessed, and in the confession exculpated his com- 
panion. 

In the police organization of almost every large 
city there are a few men who are genuinely gifted 
for the work of detection. Such an one was Petro- 
sino, a great detective, and an honest, unselfish, 
and heroic man, who united indefatigable patience 
and industry with reasoning powers of a_ high 
order. The most thrilling evening of my life was 
when my wife and I listened before a crackling 
fire in my library to Joe’s story of the Van Cort- 
landt Park murder, the night before I was going to 
prosecute the case: Sitting stiffly in an armchair, his 





“The impulse to confession is universal, particularly in women” 


great, ugly moonface expressionless save for an occa 
sional flash from his black eyes, he recounted slowly 
and accurately how, by means of a single slip of 
paper bearing the penciled name ‘“Sabbatto Gizzi, 
P. O. Box 239, Lambertville, N. J..” he had run 
down the unknown murderer of an unknown Italian 
stabbed to death in the park’s shrubbery. The paper 
contained neither the name of the criminal nor his 
victim, but by means of this slender clue he had gone 
to Lambertville and found an Italian who identified 
the deceased as a man who had left Lambertville for 
New York in the company of another Italian named 
Strollo. Petrosino interviewed Strollo, who admitted 
the trip but denied any knowledge of his compan 
ion’s death. He had, he said, turned him over to 
his brother, for whom Strollo had:+ been searching 
Petrosino’s Sagacity 

N STROLLO’S found a_let- 

ter to the brother from Tony Torsielli, the mur 
dered man. It was in Strollo’s own handwriting and 
enclosed inl an envelope addressed to T orsie lli him 
self at Lambertville. This envelope bore a red two 
cent stamp. On the this letter, aided by 
Strollo’s contradictory statements, Petrosino 
structed the murder and demonstrated that there was 
no brother, that Strollo had invented him for the pur 
pose of luring Torsielli to New York, and that he had 
acted as amanuensis for Torsielli and carried on the 
correspond nee for both. The envelope addressed in 
Strollo’s handwriting fo T'orsielli at Lambertville was 
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There was no reason 
friend 


the key to the whole mystery. 
Strollo should be 
whom he saw daily and who lived beside him in the 
same town. Neither, argued Petrosino, would there 
be any reason for putting on a stamp ina 
so small as to mail delivery. Ergo, 
have been intended to create the 


why writing to his own 
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fiwo cent 
place have no 
the enve lope must 
impression that it had been mailed from some other 
place, by another person—from: whom but the ficti 
tious brother? Bit by bit Petrosino built up a case 
entirely out of circumstantial evidence that demon 
strated Strollo’s guilt to a mathematical certainty. 
So vivid was Petrosino’s account of his labors that in 
opening the case next day to the jury I had but to 
repeat the story I had heard the night before. Strollo 
was convicted after a week’s trial before Judge 
O’Gorman in the Criminal Term of the Supreme 
Court and paid the penalty of his treachery in the 
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electric chair. For him I felt not one pang of pity 
or remorse. 

But during the preparation for the case the fune- 
tion of the detective as a decoy was demonstrated in 
a most effective manner. Strollo was confined in the 
House of Detention and a detective from Headquar- . 
ters was introduced there as an ostensible prisoner, » * 
under the name of Silvio. Strollo and he began 
great friends, and when the former was removed to 
the Tombs, the murderer wrote elaborately tc the de- 
tective, requesting him to testify as a witness at the 
trial on his behalf and instructing him what to say 
in order to establish an alibi. Those letters were the 
last nail in Strollo’s coftin. After his conviction they 
were stolen by somebody and could not 
be included in the case on appeal, for 
which reason the court had some doubt 
as to whether the conviction should be 
affirmed. Before the Court of Appeals 
rendered its decision, however, I found, 
while cleaning out my safe, photo- 
graphs of the letters which I had had 
taken as a precautionary measure, but 
the existence of which I had forgotten. 
I now have every important document 
that comes into my hands as evidence 
photographed as a matter of course. 


A Marked Man 


-pgrrrrepnne NO’S physical characteris- 

ties were so pronounced that he was 
probably as widely, if not more widely, 
known than any other Italian in New 
York. He was short and heavy, with 
enormous shoulders and a bull neck, on 
which was placed a great round head 
like a summer squash. His face was 
pockmarked, and he talked with a de- 
liberation that was due to his desire 
for accuracy, but which at times might 
have been suspected to arise from some 
other cause. He rarely smiled and went 
methodieally about his business, which 
was to drive the Italian criminals out 
of the eity and country. Of course, 
being a marked man in more sense than 
one, it was practically impossible to 
disguise himself, and, accordingly, he 
had to rely upon his own investigations 
and detective powers, supplemented by 
the efforts of the trained men in the 
Italian branch, many of whom are de- 
tectives of a high order of ability. If 
the life of Petrosino were to be written, 
it would be a book unique in the history 
of criminology and crime, for this man 
was probably the only great detective 
of the world to find his career in a foreign country 
amid criminals of his own race. 

I have instanced Petrosino as an example of a re- 
markable police detective of a very unusual type, but 
I have known several other men on the New York 
Police Foree of real genius in their own particular 
lines of work. One of lrishman. who 
makes a specialty of get-rich-quick men, oil and 
mining stock operators, wire-tappers and their kin, 
and who knows the antecedents and history of most of 
them better than any other man in the country. He is 
ready to take the part of either a “sucker” or a fellow 
crook, as the exigencies ot the case may demand. 

And then there was old Tom Byrnes, of whom 
everybody knows. There are detectives—real 

-on the police force of all the great cities of the 
world to-day, most of them specialists, a few of them 
geniuses capable of undertaking the ferreting out of 
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ones 


any sort of mystery, but the last are rare. The 
police detective usually lacks the training, educa- 


tion, and social experience to make him effective in 
dealing with the class of lite criminals who make 
high society their field. Yet, of this 
who must excite our and 
which fill the pages of popular detective fiction. 
The headquarters man has no time or inclination 
to follow the sporting duchess and the fictitious earl 
who accompanies her in their picturesque wander 
ings around the world. He is busy inside: the con- 
fines of his own country. Parents or children may 
disappear, but the mere seeking of oblivion on their 
part is no crime and does not concern him except by 
special dispensation on the part of his superiors. 
Divorced couples may steal their own children back 


course, it is 


class of crooks interest 


and forward, royalties may inadvertently involve 
themselves with undesirables, governmental informa 
tion exude from State portals in a peculiar manner, 
business secrets pass into the hands of rivals, race- 
horses develop strange and untimely diseases, hus 
bands take long and mysterious trips from home—a 


thousand exciting and worrying things may happen 
to the astonishment, distress, or interest of 
nations, governments, political parties or private in 
dividuals, which from their very nature are outside 
the purview of the regular police. Here, then, is the 
field of the agent or private detective, and 
here forsooth is where the detective of genuine dedue- 
tive powers and the polished address of the so-called 
“man of the world” are needed. 
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The Great Bartram 


The Story of a Famous Actor’s Début in Vaudeville 


N THE afternoon of a public holiday in 
spring, Dominick Bartram, the great Bar- 
tram of the legitimate stage, left his cele- 

brated Russian wolfhound on guard in the automo- 
bile, which was the other thing he loved best in the 
world, and took with him into the vaudeville theater, 
where he was just then figuring as a headliner at a 
thousand dollars a week, the new bull-terrier which 
he wished to present to a young lady. Before such 
a presentation he wanted another expert’s opinion on 
his gift, and for this he relied upon a rival head- 
liner, the young Champion Pugilist, who would be 
certain to drop into the dressing-room presently, 
partly to discuss the terrier and partly to complain 
to Bartram about the decay of dramatic art. 

Now this was a day upon which Bartram wished 
especially to believe that dramatic art might still 
flourish. A couple of years before he had made a 
place for himself in vaudeville with a humane and 
charming sketch of sentiment; he had followed this 
with a brilliant farce and with a brief tragedy, 
taken, with astonishingly small loss, straight from 
De Maupassant, and to-day he was to present for the 
first time a little satiric comedy of manners called 
“The Mask”; his career seemed to him so bound up 
with its success that if it failed, he did not see exactly 
what he was to do with his life. And yet for that 
life and that career a vaudeville theater seemed a 
strange solution. 

For even the American public had not been the 
first to welcome Bartram as its darling and its daz- 
zler. London had made much of that youth of his 
in which he had, nevertheless, startled everybody by 
his infatuation for a delicate, remote lady, years 
older than himself, who had quarreled with her re- 
splendent family to marry another man. In her 
widowhood she provided for the child of her first 
marriage by marrying Bartram, and it was not until 
after her death that he came to America with her 
boy, whom he sent to school and to college, while he 
allowed himself to beeome the rage on Broadway. 

He was extremely human, and he had enjoyed this 
rage as much as the next man, but he had never 
understood it. It nad always been 
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northern cast of face had never forgotten that his 
mother had been Irish, and whose main pleasure in 
life was to tramp about the country with one pocket 
of his old greatcoat stuffed with cheese sandwiches 
and the other with paper volumes of foreign real- 
ists; a man with an immense capacity for work and 
play and love and living—if only he had not lost 
the key to them, somehow—but keenly aware of hav- 
ing failed to touch the woman he had devoutly 
wooed, and suffering, nowadays, from no passion but 
a too exclusive taste for a certain drastic quality in 
life (variously called the first-rate, the first-hand, the 
real thing), whether he found it in artistic tri- 
umphs, or in the automobile which alone made pos- 
sible for him the roughness of his favorite water, the 
wildness on certain solitary coasts, on certain ex 
posed roads cresting bare, unbroken fields of his 
favorite winds; or in the society of Russian prin- 
cesses and champion pugilists and of Flavia Burke, 
the song-and-dance artist his stepson was engaged to 
marry. 
Both these portraits were absolutely correct. 


6 lets composite reality was still sitting in his 
shirt-sleeves with his pipe in his mouth when 
the Champion arrived, attired in a new and very ele- 
gant light gray suit in which he had scrupulously 
decided against a boutonniére. All doubts about the 
terrier were set at rest; the terrier was as he should 
be, and the Champion sat down and looked thought- 
fully a while at Bartram, whom he forgave for being 
a little preoceupied—he was preoccupied himself. 
Bartram was nervous. [His comedy lay upon his 
heart, like a beloved woman for whom he was about 
to fight; and yet it was itself the weapon for that 
combat, and he took it in the hands of his memory, 
his judgment, and tried and tested it and ran 
his eye along its edge and examined every spot that 
might be weak. And then he heard the Cham- 
pion saying: “But this is the thing that gets me.” 


The thing that got the Champion Pugilist was as 
follows: “I don’t know what things are coming to, 
Barty, when fellows like you are shoved over into this 
part of the business.” He frowned, tilting in his 
chair. “It’s not that I’ve got anything against 
vawdaville—I like a good bright show as well as any- 
body. But what knocks me out in your being here js 
that you’ve got to be—that they don’t make it worth 
your while to stay on Broadway.” 

Bartram, still bent over in peering down the dog’s 
throat, lifted a glance that was swift with that skep- 
tical shyness. But observing the young man to be in 
deadly earnest, he made him a confidence. “Oh, on 
Broadway—my day’s done for, Dan,” he said, as 
sadly as he chose. 

His friend made a little inmatient, expostulating 
gesture, and he went on: “There isn’t in this business 
any place whatever for a man who’s too big for a 
member of a company, and who’s not big enough for 


astar. He- 
“Aw, big enough for a star, not big enough for a 
star—you!”’ 


Bartram gave a kind of wry laugh in swallowing 
the full dose of indignant flattery that was poured 
out for him in this ejaculation. He made a little 
gesture that indicated his surroundings. “The proof 
of the pudding—” he said. 

“Well, I can’t understand it,” said the Champion 
Pugilist. “I can’t understand it.” 
star and then another. “Are either of ’em in it with 
you? Not by a long—are managers blind babies or 
are they all blame fools? Filling up their shows with 
fellows that either look like natural born uneles or 
else don’t know anything but whether they’re wearing 
open-work socks this year! 
see before me? 
cough that up? 
you know it 
it ¢ I used to 
was a kid.” 

Ile paused, reflecting, and then he followed Barty 
example by striking the match for his cigar on tl 
sign which said that smoking was not allowed b 
hind the scenes. 


IIe instanced one 


Is this a dagger that | 
Is there one of them that can really 
No, you bet there isn’t, Barty, and 
But say, it’s a great speech, ‘isn’t 
have a go at that myself, when | 


fa 





part of his immense charm that 
no gaudiness of popularity had 
ever robbed him of a certain shy- 
ness, as if he still felt a faint 
little mocking wender and delight 
and incredulity at there being such 
a fuss about him. As a matter of 
fact, Bartram cut two very differ 
ent figures—one in the world’s eye 
and one in his own. 

The world had first seen him as 
a plain, pale, slender boy, whose 
tall figure was very delicately made 
—a boy with dark eves and hair, a 
musical and lazy reputa- 
tion as the best swordsman the 
stage had ever been blessed with, 
and the general melancholy dis 
tinction of a banished lord. Ladies 
conceived of him as inclining 
toward consumption unless under- 
stood by loving hearts; a kind of 
sad mist grew up about his name, 
assisted by the properties of the 
dead wife, the orphan child, the 
Russian princess who was said to 
have poisoned herself on his ac- 
count, and a famous photograph 
that happened to get taken of him, 
in character, holding a violin. 


voice, a 


& te E very clever, who knew that 
there was about as much of 
the invalid in Bartram’s fineness of 
build as in the slightness of a foil 
or of the white Russian hounds 
which, perhaps out of compliment 
to the deceased princess, he had al- 
ways affected, said he looked like 
some one by Velasquez. But to 
the gentler sex it is to be feared 
that he seemed considerably more 
like some one by Ouida. There- 
fore, in the general publie’s picture 
of his illustriousness everything 
that was embittercd, itnat was lux- 
urious, that was languid, aristo- 
cratic, disillusioned, pensive, and 
magnetic was gracefully draped. 
To himself, on the other hand, 
Bartram appeared as a lean, black- 
ish, middle-aged man, whose bony 








“Why isn’t the kind of girl 1 am a pretty good kind, when you come right down to it?” 


TT 


“Look here! | 
my brother’s fiancée to a theater 
the other evening, and when | 
asked her to name her choice, b 
golly, Barty, there wasn’t a thir 
she was keen about! That show 
you! And then her mother pipé 
up and said: ‘Why don’t they hav 
actors like Dominick Bartram an 
more ¢ When I 


woman 


AL exactly!” Bartram inter 
4 rupted. “Her mother.” 


wanted to tak 


was a youn 


“You're off. ‘Yes, why don’t 
they” said the girl. ‘I’ve got 


picture of him in a—a—Launcelot 
and another in Polo-and-What’ 
Iler-Name, and you ean lay you 
money he’s the man with the puncl 
for mine,’ or words to that effect 
‘Why don’t they have him? And 
I said: ‘You can search me.’ ” 
“My compliments to that lady!” 
said Bartram. “And tell her thos 
likenesses were taken many year 
I can’t afford Broadway, Dar 
that’s all. I can’t afford to play th 
best paper gentleman for three hun 
dred a week. I want more money 
I want more fun, I want my owl 
way. No, now you’ve started m« 
I’ve got to talk. If I were a stan 
well, then, perhaps I might chlor 
form my managers and get hold « 
a part with which to set the fas! 
ions, but the time is past when 
can follow them. Fashionable part 
for a matinée hero! Poor, cheay 
empty little dodges—one does an 
of them with no more than a tun 
of the wrist in the first place, an 
it’s always the same turn; that’ 
what does for one. If I’m nothin: 
but a highly trained juggler, even 
juggler permits himself new tricks 





ago. 


ARTRAM paused. He watched 

the smoke that seemed to earry 
his words away. “Even with 
real part, the devil is in long runs 
The last I had stood me in thre 
1 
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years; by the time I got through with it there was 
nothing left but the grain of the carpet. IJt nearly 
killed me.” He put his arm in the dog’s mouth, 
shaking him a little to and fro, an: the dog munched 
on him, happily. 

“Of course, I, as well as the next man, console 
myself with the notion that I’m too good for the 
game. In those bright hours I find that I might 
easily enough have been a star, if I hadn’t preferred 
to be a crank—just unable to swallow the ideas of 
stupid people and the words of stupid plays when 
thev’d turned cold in my mouth.” 

“That’s what I think,’ said the Champion. 

“Then I find I have decided that the man there’s 
no room for on Broadway is the 
man that won’t play trash. As for 
me, | played it too long. I should 
have registered my kick when I was 
a youngster with a long lead. A 
man looks a fool. waving a forlorn 
hope after he’s come to forty year.” 
He added in little jerks: “He’d 


best, then, play about in vaudeville. 
And thank God for vaudeville. It’s 
made me a good democrat. It’s a 
court of popular appeal, Dan. 


Where there’s room for everything. 


Even for me and my _ theories. 
Which can’t be, it tells me, so 
damned unpopular after all! 


You're a very patient person,” he 
said to the gravely listening Cham- 
pl n. 
Well, it knocks me out,” said the 
Champion. LHe sighed. “Where’s 
the child actor?” 


YyARTRAM knew that this was 
the Champion’s invidious way 

of referring to Lennie Reid, that 
stepson of Bartram whose appear- 
in vaudeville with him, while 
awaiting a partnership in a certain 
broker’s office, the Champion for 
some reason found offensive. Bar- 
tram himself had suspected from 
the first that it was less the idea of 
ting than the opportunities for 
meeting Flavia Burke, the frequent 
bookings at the same theater, which 
the lad. Even when 
Lennie came and told him, at 
Flavia’s insistence, that they were 
engaged, he was not surprised, but 


9 A 
a 


interested 


he knew it was not what Lennie 
had expected for himself—and it 
was still less what Lennie’s grand 
father, meeting him at the house 


of a man he had known at college, 
had recently undertaken to expect 
for him. Times changing 

ith Lennie, and Bartram answered 
the Champion’s question with his 


were 


eye on the great white dog which 
he had bought for Lennie, but 
hich he now intended for Flavia 
Burke, because the dog preferred 
her. 

“Tennie is offended with me” (he 
inwontedly indulged the Cham 
ion’s prejudice), “because I run 


the ear too fast for him. Ile has 

hrown me down in reference to 

Wales next summer, and, as far as the present 
temple of art is concerned, he now arrives and 
leparts entirely on his own.” 


“Well, I hate to say it, Barty, but I’ve slid in that 
machine with you when if it hadn’t been midnight 
in the country our ride would ha’ been all bumpy 
vith murdered pedestrians. And me too seared to 
are! I can’t wonder the angel-child wants to save 
ts neck.” 


“Every man to his taste,” said the great sar- 
tram, beginning to make up. “DHlere’s our man 
now.” 

He proved to be a tall and comely young person; 
ilmost as tall. indeed, as either of the men before 
him, and beside Bartram’s extreme slenderness he 
began, at twenty-three, to show a certain settled 
and well-fed prosperity. But he was in a tearing 


temper and the Champion took his feet off Bartram’s 
trunk and departed. 


\s HE turned the corner of the stairs, having 
L something he wanted to talk over with Miss 
Burke. he heard the rage of the boy’s voice rising 
thickly. “Take it either way, then. You can say 
she threw me down or you ean say I threw her down 


Kither way, it’s off. 

The Champion paused, frowning, and then turned 
round to close the door, whose crack was letting out 
what it ought not. 

And as he neared the door there came out to him: 
“T didn’t say anything against dancing. I only said 
that even if Imogene and Hal were in front this 
afternoon they’d keep their mouths shut, so after 
1 
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we got to England—people’ll have to think she was 
some kind of an actress, of course, but no need to 
let them know she’d been an actual dancer—” 

The Champion, with kis hand on the knob, paused, 
stricken with amazement. Theze rose before him 
the vision of Flavia Burke in all the young flush 
of her first success, in her long, slim strength and 
cleanness, her grace and gleam, all white and rose 
and gold. 

“Tt was for her own sake as well as mine! If 
they’re prepared to be decent to her I don’t want 
them to know I’m marrying a girl out of what 
they’d think was the gutter! What’s the use of 
pretending things are what they were a month ago? 








He looked around, away from Flavia, away from the stage 


Or as if I were going to stay on the stage? Ever 
since mother’s family have decided to—to—” 

“Take you up?” 

“Well, yes, then, take me up. I’ve tried—and be- 
sides, any one can see how she’s begun to whisper 
and go on with that prize-fighter! I guess he’s the 
kind that’s really congenial to her! I told her that 
and she didn’t deny it—” 

“You pup!” said Bartram. 


And at that the Champion Pugilist, a person of 
the most delicate sensibilities, realized that he was 
listening to something he ought not, flushed hor- 


ridly, and loudly banged the door. At the head of 
the stairs Flavia leaned down toward him and their 
understanding eyes met in a swift mutual current. 
Ile ran up the steps. 


Thus it came about that for all their confidence 
in each other neither he nor Bartram ever confided 
the main thing that had been in each man’s mind 
that day. The Champion did not tell Bartram how 


dissatisfied was the management with the “high-brow”’ 
quality of Bartram’s new sketch; how they, the man 
had confided to him that they did not believe 


agers, 


that it would go, and wished that Bartram better 
understood how necessary it was for success—even 
in vaudeville!—that art’s warrior should bow his 
crested head and tame his heart of fire. And Bar 


tram did not tell the Champion that he had burned 
i that the first spirited legitimate offer of 
some years had been refused by him the night before 
because life had left him with nothing to show except 
what he had learned about acting and because he be 
lieved that he had found, at last, the way to show it 


his ships; 
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Bartram was made up and already dazzlingly 
immured in the evening clothes essential to the 
delight of the proletariat, when there sounded upon 
his door the meekest of knocks. He knew it came 
from a hand more prone to a rowdy and a casual 
friendliness; it was Flavia with Flavia left out— 
smoothed down, as usual of late, to suit the elegance 
of Lennie’s elderly relations. And Bartram smiled: 
“Come in.” 

She stood on the threshold, sending in advance of 
her shy, scouting glances.. She was fair and tall; 
she had a sensitive, tameless face, and the fine nos- 
trils of the thoroughbred, the thickness of her 
springy hair was of a yellow almost frosted; her 
gray eyes had something, too, of 
that infinite coolness. But other- 
wise she was one flush of life; the 
feathery foam of her white gown 
shimmered over rosy skirts, she had 
blush roses in that frost-fair hair, 
the scarf about her shoulders glim- 
mered like Aurora’s, her silken feet 
and ankles gleamed out from the 
folds that clung down to them in 
shining rose. 


HE was tingling from head to 
YO foot with youth; and if every- 
thing about her was long and 
strong and slim and boyish, all this 
colt-like legginess of awkward free- 
dom seemed only to accentuate the 
something in her, as yet immature, 
of which the grace was deeply, 
primitively feminine. This grace 
was present even in the abruptness 
with which she stuck out her hand 
at Bartram; saying, in a great 
hurry and yet with the drawl of a 
kind of royal softness: “Just came 
to wish you luck.” 

“Wish it to me sitting down,” 
said Bartram. “Mayn’t I talk to 


you? Here’s your album, inscribed 
profusely.” 
She had seated herself with a 


stupendous propriety that found its 
climax in the demure, the decorous 
crossing of her ribboned ankles. 
The bull-terrier came suddenly and 
laid his head upon her lap and she 
erushed him in against her with a 
quick comradeship before she took 
her album into a dubious hand and 
regarded its tinted leaves, its sur- 
faces of crimson plush, with a cold 
eye. “The O’Rourke Brothers 
handed me this,” she said, “for 
clog-dancing—must be seven years 
ago. I wanted a better one for you 
to write in, but I couldn’t find any 
different—except with. flowers on 
that looked like they’d been made 
out 0’ colored soap. Mission furni 
ture was the kind of look I wanted, 
but there seemed to be something 
lonely in my idea.” 


if ER tremulous, sidelong smile 

quested along the verses he 
had quoted: “ ‘Across the years you 
seem to come.’ Are they all jay 
autograph albums? Well, /’m a 
jay!” And for the first time she lifted to his her 
deep and shining glance. 

This was always luminous, but it seemed to him, 
now, to have been lately bright with tears, and he 
did not know what to say before she had dropped it 
again and read: 

“<4eross the years with nymph-like tread, 
ind wind-blown brows unfilleted, 


Hlow does it mean—unfilleted?” And she shot a 


glance into the mirror. 
“No insult is intended,” Bartram laughed. 
her skimming down the lines: 


And 
he could see 


“*Where’er you go, 
7 he re comes @ gladness on the grass.” 


where’er you pass, 


nice!” she thrilled in her deep, 


Ah, that’s 
throaty note of youth. 


now 


“*You bring blythe airs where ‘er you tread, 
Blythe airs that blow from down and sea, 
You wake in me a Pan not dead, 
Not wholly dead, An-to-no-é,’ ” 
She stumbled over that, and he said: “It’s only a 


girl’s name—a very nice girl, as you say. 


“And the other one—is that the one that looks 
like a goat?” 

“Who, Pan? Yes, but I believe he had other 
qualities.” 

“And do you like to have him waked in you? 


There was a picture of him once on a patent medi 
cine bottle we had—came with one of those circu 
lars that let on to you how if you don’t eat anything 
but grass your hair’ll keep curled till you’re a hun- 
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dred—and it made me shudder every time I looked 
at it. Not the diet, you understand, but the bad 
old face of him—it had a look to it I just ran from.” 

“You mustn’t run now. In those verses he’s 
meant for something fine, something happy; I copied 
them for you—they’re rather personal, | know—when 
I thought we were going to be great friends-—al- 
most relations—” he said-gravely, questioningly, and 
Flavia sprang to her feet. 

“Must we talk about it?” 


MMEDIATELY she sat 
you anything you want.” 
“T only want to know if it’s inevitable. If it will 
make you happier to have it all off, or to let me in- 
vestigate poor Lennie’s mind and see what there is 
in it. I might find 


down again. “Tl tell 


something better than you 
think.” 
“T guess I’ve found all there is,” she said. “I’d 


hate to think there was any more like the sample!” 
Her breast heaved and he knew that he was right; 
she had been crying. 

“Aren’t men—men?” she suddenly demanded. 
“Don’t they care, ever, about—us? Are they always 
worried about something on the side—like what the 
waiter’s going to think, or what the boys are saying 
at the club? Is what they like about a girl her hat’s 
not being too big, and her skirt’s being the swell 
length, and her never having seen the inside of a 
lunch-cart nor won a game of poker nor done up her 
shirt-waists in the basin? Mind you, Mr. Bartram, 

don’t mind his telling me, his wanting me to get 
things straight. What I mind’s his minding. Id 
just as wear a thimble on my head with one 
chaste little grape stuck on to it, if Lennie likes ’em. 
I'd just as soon wear clothes I could slide into res- 
taurants in, and out again, and not ‘excite attention’ 
—as if I was ashamed of something. But what I’ve 
seen, I’ve seen, and the kind of girl I am, that’s 
what I am. I can’t change it. And why should I? 


soon 


After all, what’s wrong with me? Why isn’t the 
kind of girl I am a pretty good kind, when you 
come down to it, and what is there about me he 


oughtn’t to be mighty glad I am?” 
‘There’s nothing, Flavia,” he answered humbly. 
“And-—dancing! Why, Um proudest of that! He 
might well be ashamed if I danced badly—but to 
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dance right—why, that—on!—doesn’t he know any- 
thing?’ she demanded. 

“Did you ask him?” Bartram said. 

“Never! I just said: ‘Let me get out of this!’ 
Until to-day I’ve been a good girl—haven’t I?—like a 
mouse, and scarcely breathed, for fear I'd say some- 
thing to mortify the man I was engaged to. But I’ve 
been pretty sick, just the same, often enough, wonder- 
ing were men all like that. ‘But no!’ I said, ‘can any- 
body imagine Dan Reagan not backing a girl up? ” 

Bartram saw a light, a light from which he winced 
a little. Had Lennie in a seen truly? Dan 
Reagan was the Champion Pugilist. Bartram won- 
dered if he knew now why Dan had always disliked 
Lennie. 

And Flavia, perhaps in kindness, added: “Or—or 
you? Not in a thousand vears!—Oh, please try and 
understand me, Mr. Bartram. What I mean is, I 
ean’t stand for a woman marrying any man that 
isn’t just dead crazy to marry her. And by that I 
mean dead crazy. For me, he’d have to be so proud 
of me he wouldn’t know what the next stand was. 
There mustn’t be an inch of me, from my soul right 


sense 


out, he didn’t—there’s a word they use themselves 
when they get married—that he didn’t—cherish. 
Ah, not for mine! That’s all.” 


ND Bartram had nothing to say to this. Indeed, 
i it was singular how little, during the whole in- 
terview, he had found speech. He, the calm, the wise, 
the experienced, had been left to follow the girl’s 
mood, the rebellion of which she was offering him 
in gentleness, so docilely, so piously, as if begging 
him to find in it something worthy of a profound 
moment. It was becoming plainer and plainer to 
him how he had relied of late upon those children’s 
Utopian engagement. The notion of that girl as a 
household figure in his days had seemed to sayor 
the whole of them with salt; it was as if a living step 
were advancing down the airless corridors, a stir and 
freshness were moving in the rich, the dusty rooms 
of his closed life. His faney had caught glimpses of 
her in some future homestead, pausing in a doorway, 
crossing a floor, kneeling on some open hearth, and 
the walls of that house had turned real to him; real 
as the drama he had promised himself, the vividness 
and variety of her in learning that new 


sensations 
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THE READER'S OPINION OF HIS HOME PAPER 


in connection with our year's work on the newspaper situation, Collier's offered sixty prizes of $50 each in cities and re- 
gions of the United States and Canada, for the best letters from readers concerning their newspapers. We can not, unfor- 
tunately, publish all the prize letters; we have not the space. What we wanted, after all, was a free expression of general 
A public opinion; and we surely got that. To those among the prize-winners who find themselves left out, we give for their 
consolation the old editorial formula: 
letters as describe not special conditions but general ones—that have a meaning not only for the one community but for 
every community. Later we may tabulate into statistics various opinions expressed by the authors of these letters. It is 
safe, however, to state certain general conclusions in advance of that process. Few of the writers profess to be influenced 
by the editorial page. The news columns, on the other hand, most of them believe— 
writers used that very phrase. 
pressed, was “ bad advertising.” 


“Rejection does not necessarily imply lack of merit.’ 


Here, however, is a surprise. 


SEPTEMBER 


world of Lennie’s. He would have liked to see hey 
matched against the greatest of worlds, but not, he 
now admitted to himself, bound with the cutting 
ideals of being Lennie’s wife. If she must suffer, 
she was one whose heart he would prefer to see 
broken rather than her spirit. Thus he was glad 
that she was using her strong wings for flight. It 
was best. But it was hard. For Lennie was going 
to England shortly, on some errand for his grand- 
father which promised to pay, eventually, better than 
any brokerage; now more than ever there was a sense 
in which he would never come back. And even 
Lennie had been something. If, for human interest, 
the great Bartram had been reduced to watching his 
stepson’s love affairs, it was at least well to have 
the love affairs to watch. 


kyo he had neither consolation nor advice to 
offer Flavia, not even when she said, after some 
little struggle to find voice again: “No, that’s not 
true. It isn’t all. It’s enough. But there’s some. 
thing besides that.” 

“That Lennie’s done?” 

“No, no—poor Lennie! That’s why I’m telling 
you—to let him out. It’s only that if it hadn’t been 
this way it would have been just some other. | 
couldn’t marry Lennie—ah, no, I can not! I've 
been seeing that. I’ve changed. I’m not the same 
girl that was so sick and seared after my big hit 
with my ‘River’ dance, to see what pigs—ah, beasts! 
—they were all making of themselves about me, and 
thought how sweet and respectable and taken care 
of I'd feel, married to a nice young fellow—he did 
seem a nice young fellow. No, I’ve found some- 
thing out about myself. And there are things that 
after you’ve found them you don’t go back on them 
They suit you. They’re it, for you—that so?” 

There rose again before Bartram the good and gay 
face of the young Champion, who seemed to ask him, 
in his offhanded strength, his soft voice, if this 
were not better after all. He wondered if that were 
what Flavia had found out. And when she rose and 
put out her hand again, he could only say as he took 
and held it: “Farewell, Flavia!” 

She looked into his face for a considerable length 
of time, clutching the crimson plush autograph 


album against her breast as though she gathered 
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’ We are printing only such 


“with a grain of salt.” 
The most common criticism, and the one most violently ex- | 
The obscene and misleading display of quacks and patent-medicine fakers wasthe point — 
of special attack with the greater part of our correspondents. The next instalment of these letters will be published in the ete - ‘ 
Jacksonville, Fla., Tacoma, Wash., Albuquerque, N.M. ' ‘NN 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ Vo avoid the reproach of} printing hey paragraph 





matter, we stale that “the paper” referred to by the 
author of this prize-winning letter is doubtless the 
Portland “Oregonian.” 
EK WAVE four daily newspapers in our 
town. Three of them we call by their 
Christian names. The other we call “the 
paper.” “Ilaven’t you seen ‘the paper’ to-day?” is 
not at all vague, because if a person meant any of 


the others he would say so. This should give you 
an idea of the standing of “the paper” among our 
selves: and our town is not a village. From the 
CoLuier’s standpoint it is “one of the fifty-six.” On 
the outside we are accustomed to hearing our paper 


one of the great—not big—papers of 
is certainly the leading paper in 
this section of the country. Does that sound provin- 
cial? Well, just take it on trust that our 
editor, who made aper, national 
repute. 

The sorry part of all this is that we who have 
so proud of our paper now find ourselves somewhat 
in the position of the friends of the late lamented 

Jeffries. Of course the blow has not come so 
suddenly nor so publicly, but we know that our cham 
pion has begun to go down the hill. Our editorials 
as ever on questions of art, literature, or 
the drama; on national and international events the 
paper still speaks with the voice of one having au- 
thority, and its opinions are received with general 
respect. Well, then, what is the matter in our town‘ 
What has gone wrong? I believe the answer is—“the 
paper.” “The paper” itself has gone wrong, locally at 
least. It has of late allied itself with the 


spoken of as 
the nation; and it 


must 
our ] 


you 


was a man of 


been 


“are as able 


years 


The 
turn 
ing to the other papers with an interest that formerly 
we would have deemed impossible, especially now that 
two of the smaller papers have come out squarely for 


clements in our city that stand for corruption, 


result has been that serious minded } peop le are 


honest city 


vovernment and are supporting good men 
in our coming election. We have been making a fight 
here for a clean city, and the papers that have come 
into the fight on the right side have had a surprising 
growth and the support and respect of our better citi 
zens. We who are the old readers of “the paper” feel 
sad to see it pushed aside by the newcomers, but we 
recognize the justice of the new order of things 
Samson with his hair cut is not a pleasant sight, 
especially when he is your Samson, and to know 
that it was coming to him does not comfort you any. 
If some day he would arise in his old-time strength 
and vigor and take a fresh grip on things how happy 
and hopeful we would be. A Woman. 
@ This little parable—which almost walks on fowr 
feet comes from a rural free delivery route near 


Hlood Rive } 


| ge tal eg and Oregon boasts three newspa 
pers: the Oregonian,” oldest and only morning 
paper; the 
above; and the 


” sister evening edition of the 
“Journal,” also an 


“Telegram, 


evening paper, 
youngest and most progressive. None pretends to 
that Utopian ideal, a mere mirror of events, nor 


would we tolerate such a paper. They must, and do, 
take vigorously. 

Picture that distressing an astonished old 
mother hen squawkingly remonstrating with her web- 
foot brood, as it gaily disports in the farmyard pool, 
while the suecessfully seductive duckling stranger 


utters jovful quacks. Such is the situation in Port- 


sides 


scene 


land 


ian,” 


and Oregon 
born with the 


newspaperdom. The “Oregon 
town, and grown fat, comfortable, 
set, as grew the town, is the hen, and the “. 
is the stranger duckling. The 
fought a fight and has kept the 
past. But, become aid with age, it has settled back 
on its roost and said: “Let us rest. Ilowever, whil 
it rested, hice changed the eggs it was hatch 


good 


some 


ing, and behold the brood stampeding to the pool of 
ultraprogressivism, and the company of the saucy, 
seductive, red-head-lined “Journal,” while the “Ore 


gonian” squawks its discomfiture. 

It stormed and inveighed ; it scorned openly and 
with silent contempt; it argued and it ecajoled. Bu 
the formerly obedient brood will play in the wet, anc 
what may the old hen do? 

The “Oregonian’s” 
ing monopoly, thus 
and the State by 
each case; 


first, in its morn 
eaching the city at breakfast 
supper- time, most desirable time i1 
its being the pioneer paper, ai 
established institution and household necessity; and 
last, in its well earned and established rank besid 
such papers as the Springfield “Republican” and th 


a lies, 


second, il 


Boston “Transcript.” These factors still keep it in 
the front rank, despite its antipathy to the genera 
spirit of the State. 


The “Journal” is little blatant, but, o1 
the whole, true, though you sometimes need to tak 
it with your proverbial pinch of salt. It has come t 
stay. in answer to the need of the most democrati: 


young, a 


State in the Union. 
And as more newcomers enter the State, wh« 
“knew not Moses,” the factors of the “Oregonian’s’ 


strength will gradually 
itself perceives. 
“Buts,” and 


lose foree. This the paper 
With many squawkings of “Wells,” 
“Perhapses,” it is gradually wetting its 
1 


16 19) 


Journal” 
“Oregonian” has 
faith in the 
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Kehn~-Tai)ored~OCothes 


$20 10945 


Being tailored to your measure, they will bring out all there is in your taste 
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Prk 


to your measure and yours only. - 


Ae our Representative in your town, write to us for his name and for the Autumn Edition 
Us of “The Drift of Fashion,” No. 9, the famous tailor-shop-in-prnt. Simply address 








Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| From The Piece Or From ‘The ‘Pile? 


If you buy them from the piece, they are “‘taped’ to your 
: inches and tailored to your individuality. If you buy them from 
| the pile——? You'll notice a mighty difference when you wear 


and 


your type. They will give you the spell of power that a strong personality always 
is casts. Five hundred patterns—thirty fashion mode!ls—your choice of 15,000 
ie English and American styles and. every one in your size, because it will be tailored 


Le Ask the Authorized Representative of Kahn- Tailored-Clothes in your town to show you our hun- 


ial dreds of “chic” merchant-tailoring patterns for Autumn and Winter. Among them is your preferred 
rss pattern. A\ll are all-wool and out-of-the-ordinary, such as our color-dotted Chanticleer Cloths, our rare 
e patterns in Plain and Broken Diagonals, our Wide and Narrow Pin Stripes in tints of brown, blue, 
ob lavender and pure white, our British Tweeds and our shaggy Shetland Overcoatings. 

ba Go to our Representative to-day. Our seal, pictured below, is in his window and 

Be on our label. It guarantees our tailoring, as though bond-backed. If you don’t know 
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Every man 
who puts on a tGisbaas fas has 
something more than a fine hat. 
He wears a permanent guarantee 
of satisfaction. ‘This is the one hat 
that must be to your liking. The fit \ a 
—the material—the style—the wear— 
all must be what you pay for. Your dealer guarantees it to 
you—we guarantee it to him. Do you wonder at the strong 
trend of public favor that has given to 











*‘CORRECT STYLES FOR MEN’”’ 


their wonderful vogue? Whether soft or stiff, the styles of these hats are recog- 
nized everywhere as leaders. ‘There is a von Gal made style that suits your 
height, your weight, the shape of your face. Do you wear it? 

Prices #3, $s and $5. At your dealer’s—or, if he cannot supply you, write for Fall and Winter 


Style Book M, and we will fill your order direct from factory if you indicate style wanted 
and give hat size, your height, weight and waist measure, Add c to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the Milles Celebrated $3 Hat 
Factories: 
Hawes.von (jal 


Offices and Salesrooms: thactints. teammectianh 
INCORPORATED 


1178 Broadway, New York 
207 Washington St., Boston 


Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


Straw Hat Factory: 
Baltimore, Maryland 











f ] 
OU know how you feel 
in a poorly fitting suit, 
when a really well-dressed 
man Makes you 
wish you had gone to a mer- 
chant tailor, doesn’t it? 


appears. 


Why not do so next time? 
Then you can get one of 








the exclusive 


TRADE MARK REG. US. 


Guaranteed Fabrics 


We make these fabrics in our own 
mills, of the finest grades of pure live- 
fleece wool and sell them only to 
good merchant tailors. 


finish and 
distinctive patterns are world-famed 
among merchant-tailored men. 


Their soft, beautiful 


Always look for the name ‘‘Shackamaxon”’ 
stamped on the back of every yard. If you 
don’t find it, the fabric isn’t Shackamaxon. 


Shackamaxon fall 
style book and correct dress chart; also 
the name of a tailor near you handling 
Shackamaxon fabrics. 


JR Keim & Co. 


nl Shackamaxon Mills Philadelphia 
= j 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Guaranteed Fabrics 


Write us for the new 



















































































feet in the progressive pool. It is evident 
that she must go to her ducklings, though 
she likes not the water. One thing is sure, 
she must go to them, for they will not 
come to her. Perhaps it is more than we 
ean hope that she will ever learn to swim. 
We in Oregon, however, will be content 
if she but splash a little. 


BALTIMORE 


Q This prize-winning letter the 


flavor of old days: 
Ko many years I have been a constant 
reader of the daily papers of Balti- 
more, and, after careful consideration, 
have come to the conclusion that the Bal- 
timore “Sun” meets best with my ideas 
of what a representative newspaper should 
be. It is a well-arranged, interesting pa- 
per, filled with the glow of living news, 
but not streaked with the spreading mal- 
ady of yellowness. Its news columns are 
generally reliable, and in my experience 
as its reader I have never found that it 
will knowingly conceal the truth because 
| it may harm, or place upon vice and error 
| the mask of virtue and perfection. 

I believe its greatest potentiality and 
popularity it owes to its very efficient edi- 
torials. They relate to live issues and 
touch in every sense the pulse of the 
modern age. ‘They are written in a very 


brings 





convincing style, and if they do not in- 
fluence opinion they at least stimulate 
thought. While I differ at times with 


its policies pertaining either to local or 
national questions, nevertheless I have 
found the “Sun” an able and honest guide, 
the persistent foe of sham and_ iniquity 
wherever found, and with aims always di 
rected toward the noblest heights. 


The “Sun” deserves special commenda- 
tion for championing at all times the 


cause of the maligned South; for the de 
|votion to its people and traditions, to its 
interests and ideals. Although politically 
independent, it been the zealous de- 
votee of every unadulterated tenet of true 
democratic faith, and still is anchored to 
the policy of the sovereignty of the States 


has 


and for liberalism in our Government and 
institutions. 
I venture to say as the result of some 


observation that there is one page in the 
newspaper which appeals to all readers 
alike, and that is the miscellaneous page. 
I call it by that name for want of a more 
definite term. On that page are found 
the editorials, generally one or two well 
selected poems, some clippings of humor, 
quotations from worthy editorials of other 


papers, something of distinguished  per- 
sonages, and events and other items that 
occupy a minimum of space, but are al- 


ways interesting. After glancing through 
the daily press, recounting the toll of the 
tragic and dramatic happenings, this page 
}is a relief to the mind, and appeals to the 


wandering reader as a recuperating re- 
treat from the turbulence of humanity. 
This country is now confronted with 





some grave and vexing political and social 
problems that are pressing for solution, 
and if these problems are to be adjusted 
in the spirit of fairness and justice we 
need enlightenment from the press. If we 
are to keep inviolate the free government 
and institutions of this Republie from the 
demoralizing hand of privilege and wealth, 
we must look toward an independent and 
righteous journalism as our aid and ally, 
and under the clouded skies of an intense 
and perplexed civilization we hope it will 
illuminate our path so we may know the 
truth and abide by it. OPINION, 


CINCINNATI 


ww SS more than one newspaper is 
published each has, born of com- 
petition, some carefully nurtured superi- 
ority over the others. Preferences for a cer- 
tain newspaper arise from its typograph- 
}ical blackness or openness, its sensational 
or conservative tone, its leaning toward ex 
travagance or placidity, its prejudice or 
fairness in battle, its fidelity to time-worn 
practises or ceaseless pursuit of freshness 
and novelty, its local and natievzal polit- 
ical bias, or some well-developed depart- 
ment that peculiarly grips the interest. 

In Cineinnati a singular condition ex 
It is generally known that the “En- 
quirer,” famous over the land as a reliable 


ists. 


bearer of the world’s news; the “Com- 
mereial-Tribune.” the other Cincinnati 
morning paper that caters to a smaller 


and narrower circle; and tl “Times- 
Star.” distinguished for its extraordinary 
| circulation claims, an evening paper owned 
by the President’s brother, all are hand in 


glove with Cincinnati’s notorious boss- 
ridden government. Though these three 
papers can be relied upon for the news 


when it affects none of their supporters 
or adherents, when some constituent of the 
municipal bosses suffers accident or mis 
fortune of news value, this triumvirate 
may be depended upon to crush the facts 
into brief mention, even obliterate them 
jutterly. Under investigation IT found the 







“Post” to be the one Cincinnati daily paper 
that neither money nor power can sway, 

Now I want my paper to give me the 
news—all of it that is printable—at 4 
handy price. The “Enquirer” costs five centg 
daily, the only newspaper in America, T 
believe, imposing that aristocratic price} 

The “Commercial-Tribune” costs three 
cents, and the “Times-Star” and the 
“Post” each one cent. 

The “Post” headlines circumstances of 
local importance usually subordinating 
foreign news. Sentences are short, clear, 
directly to the point. Other papers pad 
into columns what the “Post” confines to 
paragraphs. 

But “Post” editorials, in their desperately 
frantie efforts to convince, seem to me to 
assume an undignified, narrow-minded at- 
titude toward the opposition contrary to 
the spirit of fairness. A newspaper’s busi- 
ness is to present facts, point out analo- 
gies, draw forceful conclusions, but not, as 
does the “Post,” strive with tempestuous 
fury to burn its notions, theories, judg- 
ments into the reader’s mind in spite of 
all, truth itself. The adroit may quite 
easily twist truth to serve selfish ends. 

Because of this rabid editorial tendency 
numbers of business men I meet regard 
“Post” statements as apocryphal, instan- 
cing that iconoclasts who incessantly blast, 
break, and destroy, whether for bad or 


good, never are held in universal high 
esteem. However, the “Post” no doubt 
wins many subscribers by its inflamma- 


tory editorials, which one may 
he choose. 


ignore if 
For myself, “Post” news state 
ments are literal facts. DULANEY BAKER. 


A FREE LANCE 





@ J. G. Mitchell writes from a R. F. D. 
route near Lafontaine, Kansas. “Bourbon 
red turkeys,” reads his letter-head, “Rhod 
Island red chickens, Duroc Jersey 
Pedigrees furnished with every hog sold.” 
Vr. Mitchell is a farmer; but the R. F. D 
brings him his Kansas City “Star” ever 
day just the same; and to Colonel Nelso 
and COLLIER’sS in particular, and all th 
ti ihe of journalists in gene ral, he addresse 
these 


hog 


words of admonition: 


| CAN find you lots of farmers here in 
Kansas that would get at more facts 
in this seareh of yours than your noted 
writers, and not only more truthful but 
better stuff. You people who edit the bis 
papers are the most egotistical as well as 
the most provincial set in the world—vyou 
have no influence whatever. As for form 
ing another man’s views, I believe no man 
has ever lived 
man’s views by words of his own. 


who could change anothe 
We do 
not take a paper to get some idea of what 
we like and believe, but what you 
fellows think. Sometimes a man will, ap 
parently, have another man securely tied 
to his band wagon till something comes 
along which interferes with his own wel 
fare, then the first maa finds in a hurry 
that he did not have the other fellow hyp 


to see 


notized after all. I know a man here in 
Kansas who has been a consistent Insur 
gent for months; he has been raising 
wheat for several years, but crops have 


been light, and this winter the wheat, ap 
parently, all died; he made up his mind 
to never try to raise wheat again 
part of the country. Now this man has 
en arguing all the time that reciprocity 
h Canada could not hurt the wheat 
raisers of the United States in the least 
in fact, it would help them out. He was 
converted by editorials; he quoted them at 
length, as well as President Taft and every 
large man he could think of, to prove that 
it was what the wheat-raiser needed. And 
he thought, too, incidentally, that he might 
get lumber cheaper: but last week the rain 
came, and with it the beautiful snow—and 
you know snow in Kansas in February 
makes biscuits cheaper in every home on 
the This man’s wheat, that he 
thought was dead. looks now like it was 
vood for thirty bushels to the acre—and, oh, 
what achange in theman! He blasphemed 
Taft for trying to force such a bill through 
Congress; 


in this 


globe. 


said it would ruin every farme? 
in the State; wants to up a monstel 
demonstration to scare Campbell and keep 
him in line; and all because he thinks he 
is going to have some wheat to sell. 

No, we do not any of us believe any of 
your editorials, unless they happen to coin 
Now let 
me give you a tip on one thing that news 
paper folk consider a priceless asset: that 
is, the interviews with prominent men 
Cut it! No one ever them, except 
perhaps the reporter and the prominent 
man. I know editors think this one of the 
best just like Unele Jerry Phillips 
used to always spit on his bait when fish 
ing, no matter if he never got a bite and 
the rest of the bovs were hauling them out 
by the load, he always stuck to it that you 
could not catch fish unless you did spit on 
the hook; so is an editor. 


get 


cide with our own original views. 


reads 


ever 


1The author has evidently never visited New 
Orleans or the Pacific Coast. 
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The D& 7? Suarantee 
Ads no “string” to It. 


SUR GUARANTEE, short and strong, reads:—‘“This pair of 
Gloves is sewn throughout with Belding’s Prize Medal Silk 
and is guaranteed not to rip. Should they give out in the 
2 seams, return to The Dempster & Place Co., Gloversville, 
a N. Y., with this ticket and a new pair of gloves will be furnished 
yp of pe 0e. No time-limit—no “‘if,” ‘“‘but,” “‘yet,” or “otherwise,” 
—_no ruse or “catch.” ‘The 


here or anywhere 
else 









here or anywhere 









‘D. & “ > Guarantee says as plainly as 
homely, hard-hitting English can say 


“A New Pair For Every Rip 
In Any Seam From Any Cause” 


leather tanned to mellow softness; 


E could not afford thus to guarantee “D. & P.” Gloves with . IRST-PICK” ‘ ’ 
; ew are searching inspection of every part of every skin for 


the strongest Guarantee ever given—we would not dare thus 
to pledge ourselves publicly to replace every ripped D&S P. strength, suppleness and uniformity; accurate sizing 
and the indescribable “smartness” peculiar to them make 


Glove, were we not sure of the quality of the material and the integrity 
“D. & P.”” Gloves the proudest product of American skill. 


of the making from tip to wrist. Ask yourself, could we—would we? 


2 & P.” Gloves are made for nearly every purpose and occasion and retail for $1.50, $2, $2.50 and 
D up, and as low as $1. Being the better sort of gloves, they are for sale at the better sort 
of men’s dress shops and departments throughout the United States. If your dealer hasn't 
“T). & P.” Gloves in stock, he can get them for you. If he doesn’t, we'll send you our Glove Book A, that 


pictures and describes the leading styles and from which you can order safely and conveniently by mail. 


Look for “D. & P. Make’ mside 
the WRIST of every glove you buy. 


THE DEMPSTER & PLACE CO. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 
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advertised. 


A man 


read this 


If no one 


catalog. 


merit, 
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so comfortably. 
tons, insuring perfect covering of the body and a neat fit. 
of many features that make MENTOR suits ideal for comfort. 

Made in Cotton, Wool, and Silk and Wool, in thirty different combina- 
tions and weights, selling from $1.00 upward. 


In fact we do only as 
much advertising as can 
be legitimately charged to 
selling expense, and do 
not add it to the price or 
take it from the 
the garments. 
may 
first suit because he has 
advertisement, 
but what will make your 
business grow is that he’ll 
come back for more and 
tell his friends about them. 
in your lo- 
cality has the MENTOR 
agency, write us today for 


MENTOR suits sell on 
and a MENTOR ° 
agency is a mighty valu- 
able asset to any merchant. fe 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 
514 Maple St. ae | ; 


Looking Backward 


This man is looking at the back of a MENTOR suit to see why it fits 
He is finding the reason in the broad flaps, with two but- 


value of 


buy his 
























| MENTO 


s Comfort Union Suits 
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Mentor Suits are sold everywhere. 
your home merchant who advertises them. 


To Dealers: 


MENTOR suits sell, 
not just because they’re 
























If you wish, write for 
samples of fabrics and 
select the one that 
pleases you. 










This is only one 













Buy of 
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Here’s the 


Smile. 


After a night of sleep 
on an 








Avoid “‘yust-as-good"’ 


your guarantee 
3 in. long by 4 ft Gin wide, weighing 45 Ibs, 
trial, 


prepaid, on 30 nights’ free 
order Money back 
if you want it. 


Ostermoor & Co. 
141 Elizabeth St. 
New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska — té& 
Down Co., Ltd. 
Montreal. 





Ostermoor 


SER 


ATTRESS 


the old and young awake with a smile— 
fully rested and refreshed—ready for the 
work or play of the next day 
In our book you will find proof 
five to fifty years in the best homcs, 
Write for 144-Page Book 
with Samples of Ticking 
Don’t allow yourself to even 
mattress until you read this book. 


imitations 
When necessary we ship mattress 6 ft. 
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of actual service— 


FREE 


think of any other 
Postal brings it. 
Our trade-mark is 


express 
same day we get your 


Built— Not 
Stuffed 















Prevents 
Flooding 
The 

“Screwdown 













The 14 kt. G 


At all station 
price $2 





Always Writes— 


’ Prevents 










ina 
The “Gold Top Feed” Foun- 
keeps the point of the ° 
pen wet with ink and tain 
insures instant writing. Pen 


pointed peu is the best made. 


Write for illustrated price list. 


MABIE TODD & CO. 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 
209 S State St., Chicago 
Toronto, London, Brussels, Paris, Sydney 


“SWAN SAFETY” 


FOUNTPEN 










Always Clean— 
Always Ready— 
Never Blots— 
Never Leaks— 
Never Fails— 
The 3 


Essentials 













ld Iridium 











rs and jewelers, 
Vand up. 

































The University of Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


19th Year 





Conseopontence-Stady Dept. 


350 class-roor. courses to non-re: 
ide ~~ stude: ents One may thus do part 
work for a Bachelor's degree Elemen 
tary courses in many subjects, others for 
Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 

Etc. Begin any time. 


U.of C.(Div. A » Chicago, 





Solid Oak Extension Dining Table and Chairs $20°° 


48 inch, Round Top, Pedestal Dining Table, extends to 72 inches, $13.50. 


This sensational 
price is made possi 
ble by our original 
method of manufac 
turing in sections 
and shipping in a 
compact package 
which may be un- 
packed and the furni- 
ture made ready for 
use in thirty minutes. 


Don’t confuse this 
furniture with cheap 
furniture. We man 
ufacture quality fur- 
niture only. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


32 





109 RUST AVENUE 
The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world 


4 Dining chairs, $7.00. 


6 Dining chairs, $10.00 


You do not risk one 
cent. Use the furni 
ture for thirty daysin 
your home. Prove our 
claim that you cannot 
duplicate it for double 
our price then if 
you are not satisfied 
notify us and we will 
return all the money 
you have paid. 

o 


Free catalog full of 
— bargains, giv 

x full details, and a 
ye al will bring it to 
you. Send for it today 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





| they are drought-proof. 


| gains in 


Making Orchards Grow in Desert Lands 


(Concluded from page 22) 


top. This is done by cultivating after 
rains as soon as it is advisable to go 
onto the ground. 

Every year that this is maintained 


the moisture sinks deeper into the soil. 


Mr. Parsons now estimates that he has 
ten feet of moisture under his cherry- 
trees. With a common auger he makes 


borings and brings up from beneath the 
mulch a core of that is fifteen to 
twenty cent saturated with water. 
Then walk twenty feet away and 
bore into the roadway that has not been 
mulched, and the auger brings up only 
the dry dust of a desert. 

Parsons’s recipe for 


Work and—More Work 
| a desert-land orchard, and 


ERE is Mr. 
it will be observed that the principal in- 


soil 
per 
he will 


planting 


gredient is work and—more work: “Culti- 
vate the land one or two years before 


planting, so as to have about three feet 
of damp soil. Set the trees in this, and 
Young trees use 
water that the orchard soil 
moisture every year. Cultivate 
about twelve times a year, once quite late, 


up so little 


to turn in the fallen leaves for fertiiizer. 
After five or six years there will be ten 
feet of moisture. Dry years make no dif- 


ference, as the trees will thrive on water 


that fell two or three years before. When 
this orchard was young (it stands on a 
gently sloping hill facing southeast) it 
| was plowed in furrows every twenty feet 
during the winter, so as to catch and hold 
the snow. ‘The trees are big enough now 
to catch their own snow. 

“The tree roots have reached a_sur- 
prising distance in my little time. In 
ten years an apple-tree’s roots will reach 
20 feet every way, covering at least 40 
feet in diameter. On a square 40 by 40 
feet, 60 tons of water falls annually with 
our normal precipitation. Plant trees 40 
feet, cherries and plums 20 feet, and small 
fruits 10 feet apart. Space means mois 
ture. To catch the quick summer rains 
we run a disk across the slope in the rows, 


| 
z= 
; il 


which hollows 


to hold the 


them out, leaving a place 
water. In the fall | 
the disk and fill up the hollows, cultivat- 
We 
} prune the tops and keep all the trees ‘low- 


reverse 


ig the land to prevent evaporation. 


headed,’ to prevent sun-scald and break- 
age from snows settling on the branches. 
Dry-farm trees do not winter-kill like irri 
gated trees, are less sappy in winter, and 
frost can not burst the cells of the bark 
so easily.” 
Mr. Parsons’s orchard contains 2,000 
| cherry-trees, a large part of which are a 
sour pie cherry, the slips for which were 
brought from the dry steppes of Russia, 





and natural-born drought 
the rest are 
and the May 
apple-trees are 


Duchess, 


are resisters; 


Morellos 
His 


Montmorency and 
Duke 
Russian 


Tetofsky 


sweet variety. 


Yellow 
and 


parent Alexander, 


Trans-. 






Wealthy, Ben Davis, Jonathan, Me 
Mahon’s White, Delicious, and the Flor. 
ence crab apple. The currants are 1,406 
bushes of the London Market variety. The 
rest of the fruit grown is the Lombard 
and Mission Greengage plums, fifty grape 
vines of the Niagara, Wonder Diamond, 
and Concord varieties, and a hardy peach 
that has withstood three winters and 
should bear fruit next year. 

Profitable Crops 


. age of this fruit is grown at an alti- 
y tude of 6,000 feet, where the normal 
precipitation is 14.5 inches; in the year 
1911 only 3% inches fell from January 1 
to August 1. 
Fruits will grow in a semidesert with- 
out artificial watering, but does it pay? 
Mr. Parsons says it is easier to grow an 
orchard than it is to grow a crop. His 
trees began to bear in 1900, and from that 
time to 1910 the owner sold $5,000 worth 


of fruit. Against this is figured $600 
paid out for trees bought in thousand 
lots; cost of cultivation, $60 a year; cost 
of pruning and replanting, about $20 a 


year. An ordinary crop of cherries 


brings in from $1,000 to $1,500. The 
price of raw land in this region is about 
$10 an acre. 


[Epitor’s Note—At Colorado Springs, 
October 16-20 
International 


inclusive, the 
Dry-Farming Congress 


Colorado, 
sixth 


on 


will be held. In a letter to COoLLter’s, 
Secretary Burns says: 

“If the plans of the Dry-Farming Con- 
gress are successful, it will not be long 
before the farmer will have adopted busi- 
ness methods in the operation of his farm 
and home. The farmers have been too 
prone to look for profits to be received to- 
day rather than the establishment of a 
permanent business. 

“The time has come when the American 
farmer—by all means the most independ- 
ent citizen—must be made to think for 
himself. The Dry-Farming Congress holds 
that each farmer must be a ‘scientist-lay 
man, knowing his soils and how to treat 
them; knowing his crops and how to grot 
them. He must know the value of eaci 
crop and its effect upon the soil; he must 
study the feeding of the soil, the conserva 
tion of the moisture through proper till 
age; he must be a seed breeder and w 


derstand the 
He must learn 


reasons for up-breeding all 
to handle the 


would han 


crops. farn 


much as a successful manager 


dle a great mercantile establishment. 
“We claim nothing for the Congress ea 
cept that it seems to be the psychologica 


hour for the development of a general up 
lift in agriculture, and that this Congress 
through its perfect and representative ma 
chinery in this and other nations, has suc 
ceeded in taking hold in a vigorous anc 
practical way on what seems to be th 


most vital problem now facing humanity.” | 





A Letter to the Editor 


DEAR EpITor: 


M* 


being one 


Of your profession, I have done 
{ lot of writing in my time, 
In common prose and fancy rime. 


here 


year, 


I’ve 
For 


ind sel ved 


edited the “Bugle” 
almost twenty-seven 
he fore ] 


To editing and verse and prose, 


my time, rose 


{t setting type, and long before 


I got advanced I swept the floor 


ind did odd chores about the shop. 
I never would have gained the top, 
idvanced to this exalted level 

But for work that raised the devil. 


I RECKON your eaperience 
In climbing to the eminence 


Of editing a magazine 
Has been the same as mine has been, 
tnd so I know that you will be 


Right 
I ain’t the kind to criticize 

1 brother editor that tries 

To fill his space with ads and jokes. 
I ain’t the kind of cuss that pokes 

ind criticizes other 
That makes their 
Vot T like 

You’ ve better 


glad to correspond with me. 


men 
wages by the pen— 
ethod fine. 


than 


me.! your m 


got a scheme mine, 


ce me it’s wonderful surprising 
How 

To the folks in 

I couldn’t make 
With 


Not ads for shaving soap and shoes. 


you peddle advertising 


your home town. 
so much go down 
my subscribers—they want news 
Uy customers all want to know 

Just when their friends and neighbors gi 
and who is sick 

Texas tick, 


jam and pie, 


{*2 isiting, 
Or dead, 
And 


ind who is born, 


and cures for 
recipes for 
and when you die— 
Vy obituary column 


Is dignified and sad and solemn. 


WRITE a 
When indigestion gets my pen 
Too tangled up to fill the 
I’ve got to fill to hold my place. 
] hope 
Hou do 
You must 
From the 
For the 
Vust be 
But 1 
Reply with just a line or two— 
We 


poem now and then 


space 


yow ll answer 
treat indigestion? 
like 


of inspiration 


me this question 
you 
suffer tarnation 
stack 
jokes and verse you write 
busy day and night 
must close, hoping you 
editors should get together. 
Truly yours, 


ZEKE MERRIWETHER. 
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The Greeks have a saying, “Nothing is impossible to industry.” American manufacturers 


are proving that this is so. 

The word “Underwear” a few years ago did not suggest anything especially pleasing, but 
Cooper has evolved a de /uxe Underwear which is perfection itself. 

The Cooper people have put more value into Underwear than any one ever before 
imagined possible. 

A lighter yarn than Cooper uses 
would quite a saving; yarn 
mercerized but not gassed, would not 
have the silky feel, but 
less than the Other Spring- 
Needle Underwear may appear like Cooper’ S, 
but the close observer will ia that only in 
Cooper’s are the silky feel, the elastic stretch, 
the perfection of fit, the beautiful finish and thie 


long wear that indicate the Cooper original and 
exclusive method. 


involve 


would cost 
Cooper way. 





People who cannot wear 
woolen underwear of other makes can wear 
with perfect satisfaction Cooper’s Fine Worsteds. 
None other can be “like” nor “gust as good” as 
Cooper’s because Cooper makes the machines that 
make the Cooper Fabric; 
always 


Cooper machines are 
gauged right and the right size and 
quality yarn is used which insure the Cooper 
quality and the Cooper peculiar exclusiveness. 

Underwear offered at lower 








prices are 
cheaper goods, made from inferior stock and 
built after incorrect principles that do not give 
underwear perfection. 








Besides 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Spring-Needle Underwear 


is made under ideal conditions at Bennington, Vermont. 
We like to 


know the laundry that cleans our linen and how they clean it; but 


We all like to know how and where our food is secured, 


heretofore, when purchasing Underwear, the most intimate thing that 
a man or woman can own, we seemingly grew careless and accepted 
the first thing a salesman handed over the counter. 

Some Underwear is made any way ind anywhere—often under 
conditions that do not invite confidence nor a hope of cleanliness. 

‘The average underwear-maker sends out any old thing, because he 
supposes the public does not care—but an awakening has come. People 
now ask, ‘*Where is this Underwear made and who are the makers ?”’ 
Unnamed, unknown underwear is not werth the buying, much less 
the wearing. 

Cooper’ s Spring- Needle Underwear is made from the genuine Spring 
Needle Fabric. ‘To make sure of this, the Cooper people make the 
chines that make the goods and the machines are patented in nine countries. 

Write the makers and they will send you a booklet giving prices, sizes, weights and colors in Union pa 2 piece Suits, and a liberal sample of the wonderfu 
genuine Cooper’ $ Spring-Needle Fabric. You will never know what fine underwear is until you investigate Cooper’s, which has the soft, non-irritating silky feel and 
that elastic spring that insure solid human underwear comfort, and all guaranteed with longest wear. 





Bennington, Vermont 


The originators of both machines and fabric 


mie TK 





The Most Intimate Thing We Own 





OOPER’S 
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By 


HE Anglo-Saxon is a born finder, 

maker and destroyer of frontiers. 

Of course, there is no such thing 

as a real Anglo-Saxon race to- 
day, and for that matter there is no real 
frontier. So far as we have a frontier 
left on this continent to-day, you will find 
white Anglo-Saxon savages thereabouts, 
and also, what is perhaps not so gener- 
ally known, red ones. 

Of all our native tribes, the Crees come 
in for about as much easy contempt as 
any. The whites of the West declare them 
the most thievish and most immoral of 
created human beings. But softly. The 
white population of the Saxon cities is 
more abandoned than that of any frontier. 
Moreover, if the Saxon race is the most 
dominant of the world, the Cree strain is 
the most dominant native strain on this 
continent. Its history is strangely similar 
to that of the white adventurers. 


Saxon and Cree 


pe Crees are Algonquins, and allied 
to their strain are all the tribes of 
the upper wilderness, including, of course, 
the Ojibways, or Chippewas. This Indian 
strain has shown a singular power of 
withstanding attacks and of increasing 
territory. The Iroquois formerly harried 
them, but where are the lroquois to-day? 
Delimited and denationalized; whereas the 
Algonquin is marching on, born discoverer, 
born finder and holder of new lands. The 
Saxon is, above all, a robber and a rover 
So is the Cree. The Saxon is a colonizer. 
So is the Cree. The Saxon is of all savages 
naturally the most drunken and the most 


destructive—unless we shall except the 
Cree. The Saxon savage dominates any 
new land and makes it his own because 
he can conquer a new environment. That 
also is the history of the Cree. 

For the most part, our native tribes 


have clung to their own hunting-grounds, 
but the Crees are natural migrators, and 
their course west from the Atlantic slope 
is easily traceable. We are given to de 
spising the humble Chippewa of Wisconsin 


and Minnesota, and to admire the fight- 
ing Sioux of the plains. Yet these same 
Chippewas licked the Sioux out of the 


northern pine forests and drove them to 
the cheerless plains. The were no 
braver than the Blackfeet, but they have 
always had some fashion of hanging on 
to a country. To-day the Cree, pure blood 
and half-blood, is living the life he likes 


Crees 


best in the far forests of the north. The 
Blackfeet are reservation Indians, who 
have almost forgotten how to hunt. The 


Cree is the most destructive hunter in the 
world, unless it be the white Saxon. If 
there were only one head of big game left 
alive in the world, a Cree would kill it if 
he could. They are the best still hunters 


in the world. 

They are leaders, too. The Cree blood 
is strong, and here and there among all 
the tribes north of them you will find to 
day Cree chiefs, leaders who have edged 
in, and have taken control of affairs in 
their own fashion. It is only within the 
last ten years that the Crees have gone 
north of the Peace, but they are edging 


out. They are at the base of the Rockies 
now, where they do not belong, and soon 
they will go the They 
will go north across the Hay, Liard, 
the Stewart. They going to con 
nect the Peace and the Athabasea ulti 
mately with the Yukon and Tanana. 
Their racial history is not of ex 
tinction but of conquest. 
The 
jig early women 
the Appalachians on the Wilderness 
Road were typically big, sturdy, upstand- 
faithful, strong, rear- 
ers of large families, good providers, good 


Rockies. 


the 


across 


are 


one 


Wilderness Women 


Saxon who crossed 


ing female creatures; 


housekeepers. 

The early white adventurers in the 
far north found in the wilderness women 
of much these same qualities, and though 


the idea of color may seem repugnant to 
the mind of the civilized Saxon, at least 
it seemed not permanently incapable of 
being forgotten. The Anglo-Saxon has 
blended with native races all over the 
world. Compare the Eurasixa with the 
Athabasea breed. Compare the latter with 
the mulatto, the Mestizo. Even the old 
Cherokee tribal law forbade a Cherokee to 
marry a negro. The penalty was death. 


For most half-breeds the penalty is one of 
racial death. Not so with the Cree breeds. 


They survive, grow, achieve. At eighteen 
the sutures of the negro’s skull harden. 
He ceases to grow. The Cree’s intellect 


is never done. He learns, he survives. 
Not along ago. out on the Peace Rivef, 


Red Anglo-Saxons 


Born Frontiersmen Who Are Like Us Under ihe Skin 
EMERSON HOUGH 


we had as camp manager in our party a 
quiet, reserved, middle-aged, upstanding 
man called Alex Kennedy. He always had 
the wagons in on time, and in some way 
breakfast was always ready before we were 
ready to roll out of our blankets. Later 
it transpired, not through word of Ken- 
nedy himself, that this man was Wolse- 
ley’s Chief of Guides in the Nile cam- 
paign. You shall go far before you find 
a more soldierly or efficient man than this 


combination Saxon; and Wolseley and 
Kitchener were quick to see that for get- 


ting goods over hard country, no men in 
all the world could touch the northern 
breeds. The best of the dog runners, the 
packers and trackers of the up country, 
are half-breeds. Kennedy told us one 
day, quietly and with no vein of boast- 
ing whatever, that once he ran from Peace 
River Landing to the Heart River in one 
day. That is about seventy-five miles. 
There were men present to vouch for his 
statement. Trips of seventy miles, even of 
ninety-five miles, in one day, are not un- 
known records even among white men, 
but they are very infrequent, and the 
records in all these matters are loose, in 
accurate, for a day is indefinite, and run- 
ning may be part ridirs. The point is, 


however, that the breed is the man who 
can best do this sort of thing regularly 
and as a business. Only such men as he 


could get the big York boats or the stur- 
geon-nosed upstream under the 
tracking line—four men against a weight 
of more than as many tons, and trotting 
at that wherever their feet can find a 
level, going for the most part along shores 
which try the temper of the average white 
hunter. The breed deck hands on the river 
boats in their stevedore work habitually 
carry loads of two or three hundred 
pounds. <A side of pork, mostly of salt, 
will weigh about seventy-five pounds. 
leader of the stevedore brigade will very 
usually demand a second side, or even a 
third, thrown up on top of his load. 
Physical prowess is the one thing esteemed 
among these people. They will point out to 
you such or such a man who used to carry 
five hundred pounds as a regular thing. 
Indeed, that weight may be called hardly 
unusual when a fierce physical rivalry 
springs up among these sturdy fellows. 


scows 


Physical Prowess 





The | 





( N the portage, one hundred and twenty- | 


five pounds is called a load for a 
man. Not many white men can negotiate 
that for very long at a time, but it is 
etiquette on the northern portages to 
carry this trotting, and to sing the while. 
On the Grand Island portage of the Atha- 
basea there was one man who weighed only 
a hundred and thirty-five pounds, and 
who packed six hundred pounds a distance 
of nine hundred yards without setting it 
down. I have known several men who of 
fered to bet they eould pack six hundred 
pounds. Johnnie many 
Jean 
north woods produced ? 


Batteese—how 


mile without setting down his load; and 
Billy Loutit once carried a heav, stove, 
which weighed six hundred and 


pounds, seventy-five feet up a hill, before 
he set it down at the place 
belonged. 

In othe 


where it 


ways besides those of 


physical prowess these red men show re- 


other heathen. Tem 
peramentally, they are very much like us. 
They are shrewd men, with much of the 
pride and dignity and gameness of the 
Saxon at best. Not long Mr. 
James K. Cornwall, now a member of the 
Alberta Parliament, but 


semblances to us 


his ago 


since Klondike 
days a well-known trader in the Little 
Slave Lake and Peace River countries, 
brought in a horse which he was willing 


to sell for ninety dollars. The clerk in 
charge marked up the price to one hundred 
and eighty dollars, and succeeded in sell- 
ing it to a Cree.. When Cornwall heard 
of this trade he did not dare explain to the 
Indian how he had victimized, As 
for the Indian himself, he said nothing all 
that winter. In the following spring he 
came out with several gaunt and haggard 
looking ponies, one of which he 
ing. 
and which 
saddle marks nor other signs of toil, 
which this trader at once 
the horse which he had sold. 
“Well, my friend,” asked the trader, 
“how are you and how have you passed the 
winter ?” 
“Very 
“onsiderable 


been 


was rid 
saucy looking horse, 
and 
recognized as 


well,” said the 


far. 


“]T see you have several horses, too.” 


Cree. “T have 


Baptistes, one wonders, have these | 
once carried four | 
hundred and fifty pounds a measured half | 


forty 


sheer | 


He was leading alongside a very fat | 
bore no | 
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Make any de-nand of the KisselKar-—demand style and 
comfort in comparison with the four, five and six thousand 
dollar cars—denand standardized construction, road ability, 
quietness, comfort, low maintenance, and every other qual- 
ity and the KisselKar will meet your demand generously. 


You may feel liberal about the price you are willing to 
pay, but see the KisselKar—ride in it--inquire about it, and 
you will realize that the medium price represents 
exceptional value rather than any com- 


gett 
promise of class or quality. 


Pants 
oe 


aie al 





ag, fully tp 
i 


\ standard of 
superior construction 
and con fort 


Wherever automobiles are known, the KisselKar is 
recognized as a standard of mechanical excellence, 
comfort and attractiveness. The 1912 models con- 
form to the straight line effect in body design, which, 
with the slope of forward fenders, give a striking dis- 
tinction to appearance, while extra liberal wheel base 
provides for especially commodious tonneaus, luxuri- 
ously upholstered, with deep, restful seats. 


In a Big Car or a Small One, the 1912 KisselKar 


Offers the Decisi ye Values line. In the things that make for full 


; ies shee ‘—,.., motoring comfort, pleasure and low 
Every KisselKar model-~the Thirty” maintenance, every KisselKar em- 
at $1500, or the 60 Fi. P. “Six” at 


A U braces values not found in correspond- 
$3000, the “Forty” at $1850, or ing models of any other car. The 60 
Fifty” at $2350, offers a value . P. “Six” $3000, full equipped, is 
distinctive at the price. No other 


; the most conspicuous value in the 
$1500 car, for instance, has as biga _ history of the industry 
wheel base as the % I hi ty” or the big For combination use in Seodien and business, 
wheels and tires—none is so roomy. the Semi-Touring body,exclusivelya KisselKar 
The same features apply to the entire 


feature, is the roomiest, handiest, most eco- 
J nomical body ever designed. 


Write for 


If you are going to buu a car, by all means first ride in a KisselKar. 
elaborately illustrated portfolio, and name of nearest KisselKar branch. 

4 anes One and a Half to Two Ton, Three, 
Investigate KisselKar Trucks Four and Five Ton Trucks, and 
Special Delivery and Public Utility Wagons, possessing special features that 
reduce haulage costs to the minimum. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. 203 Kissel Ave. HARTFORD, WIS. 


Branches and distributors in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Dallas, 
hicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 














Portland, Minneapolis and all other princ ipal points throughout the United States. 
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not been using him at all. Why do you 
keep this horse fat all winter—I don’t 


see how you managed it.” 

“My woman went out in the prairies and 
eut hay for him with her butcher knife,” 
the red man answered. “Yes, he is a very 


fat horse. I could not do that for all my 
other horses,” 
“But way should you do it for this one?” 


demanded Cornwall. “Don’t you buy a h fi 
horse to use?” a t e rst and 


An Ornamental Horse “ only choice 
és Mpa old man did not commit himself f 
even to the glimmer of a smile. “This Oo 
was a very high-priced horse,” said he. 
“I really couldn’t afford to work that 


kind of a horse—he cost too much. I see e~ : Te 
you white men have watches, rings, shiny a 7, e 
& 
Business 


things which vou value but do not use 
very much, only to look at. They tell me 
that in your houses back in the cities you 
have a great many things that cost much 
money, and that you only look at them. 
That is to show how rich you are. Very 
well. This horse cost me a great deal of 
money. He is no common horse, because 
you charged me twice as much for him 
as other people pay for horses. He is, | 


‘ ONT Sc therefore, a thing to be looked at and not Di em i, P 
The Seventh Year of Sixes 2) used. I am rich enough to keep him fon | Athletic ce ‘ tr 


that purpose. 


“Yes”; without even batting an eye. 

“And one very good one.” 

“Ves,” 

“But, my friend,” said Cornwall, “‘this 
horse is fat and strong. I see you have 








: “Wasn’t he smooth in getting back at | 
3 l Oo Ms e d C a rs fo r I 9 I 2 eo AZ me?” asked Cornwall. “And wasn’t he 
game?” 

There is something in the heart of the | 

: a : ” red Saxon which admires the quality of | 

HE quiet, powerful Unit Power Plant gameness. He can take his medicine and | 

mounted on the famous Stevens-Duryea “three- not squeal. We give this quality to the 

point support’’ adds to the comfort and conven- real Saxon gentleman of our own race. 

ience of these luxurious Closed Cars. For theatre, Above all things we pride ourselves upon 

be : d . ° being sportsmen. In his own erude way, 

shopping and suburban use Stevens-Duryea Limousines, the Cree sometimes comes close to being 
Landaulets and Berlines meet every requirement. that same sort of man. 

Limousines, Landaulets and Berlines of Model AA f Of course, to-day the Dominion Govern- 


six-cylinder 43.8 H.-P. a still Ress 7“ a cee . 
. . . a color probiem. ie breeds have alienate 

Limousines of Model Y (six) 54-1 H.P. and Model X most of their land serip, and they remain 
(four) 36.1 H.P. in some part improvident and in large 
part idle. They do not like to work 
steadily. They love the wilderness, just 
as we Saxons love it by every instinct. 
The plow is advancing farther and farther 





Our Advance catalogue for the season of 1912 contains detailed 
information of Stevens-Duryea Closed and Touring Cars. This book 
also embodies interesting facts about THE SEVENTH YEAR 
OF SIXES. We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


north into the wilderness. In part the Cree 
STEVENS-DURYEA COMPANY oe hefore it, and in part he is beginning Ac In snort, the kind 
to become adjusted to it. He now raises a pL. 

CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. Sasi‘ seieiad: afew ‘Seartaliien.. tip. meain » of man you are. 
life, however, is in the open. He kills | 
wild meat, he loves the chase for the sport 
of it, just as we did, and do still. If his 
- religion is one of fear, so is our own. His 
New Sensation | SS) aon are life is one of happiness. Ours is not. If 

‘ Sas 5 V: es prosperous, he shares with those less 
Photos Direct S GF a ; WN. fortunate. We do not. We are scholars, 
ES . Je ' Ms > students, philosophers, philanthropists 
on Post Cards | Bs AASSe Me = but still heathen, still ipianaiiaah, still 
1 agp sor pie eon 2 / \ \ + brutal and heartless. Just for a short 
men—the photo post card = tiFOR AUTOMOBILES = comparison, soon to be forgotten, why not 
business offers unlimited op- ; - i = abate a little of our own heathen egotism. : 
portunities. Small investment— _—\ Lubricates ;:_ Burns Cleanly. : - ; Copyright 1908 
rofits. No experience | ES Write for Booklet. “TheCommon iE and mark up a merit or so in the name PYTHS 
pout Jol ge Bae gy; Mi : | Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” JE = of these chaps, in so many singular ways \ bres Pe 
at fairs, carnivals, etc., with the 2 HAVOLINE OIL CO. y) so much our brothers? the name PARIS 


Mandel Combination No. 3 Camera Z me INDIAN REFINING CO. g . : i CaS Siete 
This camera makes two style photo: (size 3x44 2x3 Z DISTRIBUTORS / Kindred Savages on every garter 


direct on post cards—no negatives. A complete ‘‘portab zm \ New York Chieago eS 3 | . . ; ; 
photo gallery.” Camera weighs ¥ pounds. Pictures m ad f _@A Divaitinanae ys S to the future of the Cree, he simply 
ished on the spot in one minute. Price of Camera, $17 50. G Ala 4 f Wl | | ) il vs 
Complete Outfit Only $26. Outfit includes everything : | will do the best he can. He will go 

conquering until he runs 


needed to start making money right away; also 100 large and | UY ~ = ‘ on moving and 
100 smal! post cards. Send $5 deposit with order, balance 4 \) " . 2 bo = c » 
COD. Wrieforfreecirculars. All Ga ag. al nel PD alers against some stronger people and _ get They are sol by dealers 
Chicago Ferrotype Co. Dept B49, Congress and Lafin Sis Chicago J | tian wets can Kel Bitz. | licked. So will we. Until that time these all over the world. 

d two savages will be kindred, and in some 


Also made in 12 gauge particular allies. ) ; cs | o5¢ - 5O¢ 


Cree blood mixed with Saxon is ¢ 


serene : $99 50) | } 
20 Gage Wore, i Union Repeating Shot Gun ye Rg rink at gall ye cole -wserlere fear 


unknown to it. Lady Strathcona is part 


Just the gun for sportsmen, Lighter and just as effective as 12 and 16 gauge for small game. Barrel—Genuine Krapp ' . *¢ 1s ‘ +s | 
Steel, 26, 28 and 30 inches long, any choke, ‘Stock and hand hold best qual‘ty American black walnut: half grip Cree. The wife of Sir George Simpson, 
and hand hol handsomely checkered. Weight 61, to 644 pounds, Hammerless. Positive safe—a guard against accidental dis- + meseniatide mane ' a Marea? \ 

charge: can b thrown off and trigger pulled with same movement of finger. Top Rib. Muiti-groove, full length top rib if desired, the greatest governor the Hudson s Bay ‘ im 
although it Increases weight from % Wo & of & pound, Price, extra, $1.50. Union Shot Guns are line, beak er Ode ancient, price, work- Company ever had, was Indian, and the 
manship and shooting qualit + 0 inte consideration, Call on your dealer right vow. If he has not got it in stock, write us direct. a e. . . Pas 
1911 catalog showing full line of double and repeating shot guns furnished free on application. daughter 5 of this a I iance shone in I srit- CHICAGO, . e Py 

THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 614 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U.S. A."W—__ ish society years aeone. Sir Edward 
Clouston, president of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, is half Cree. The wife of Sena- 


SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES Price 50 cents each or 3 tor Lougheed of Calgary is half Cree. | § 
Why kill yousel by smoking a for $1.00, postpaid. The late Premier John Norquay of Mani 
one. Tanase toba was half Cree. In Winnipeg, Cree : 


\| absorbs all nicotine and blood is known and accepted in the best 
3-IN-ONE oil immediately ff poisons and ensures a cool, business and social circles. Collector of 
removes stains, spots and sweet smoke, Money back Chin Str: : . Cr : hi ‘fo half 
scars from piano cases and fi | | if you are not satisfied. Stamps ustoms Strang 1s part Cree, his wife half 
all fine furniture. It restores Bi} THE ROYAL PIPE Co. taken 


the original lustre and a ff : spected man, is also of mixed blood. In- | 

bright lasting finish, Just 240 Broad St., Nashville, Tenn. i. - it fe al f 0 re , t h ai t] ‘a 

a gentle rub with a rag § “saat Tine Ee aap,” laa lint: tre ae a 

moistened with 3-IN-ONE and | blood is known in most of the really old 

any varnished or veneered families of that city and that vince. 

peeretoed WT YPEWRITERS 225.0", | ee 

Contain no grease raclé te - ere a : ew “ ~ orn an h. el 

soil or injure; has no dis- m anv make of Typewriter. Our ortv vears of age who have not a race 
agreeable varnish odor. Try Save $25 to $50: aa wrod A _~ col WP esd ant tess of Cree or Ojibway blood. It carries no 
It at our expense. in construction and se'viceable in every way. Buy from the sort of ignominy. In the far Northwest 


Write at once. Give same of your largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities, A 
— FREE dealer. Get a sample bottle and We guarantee for one year sgainst defect in workman- there is no such term known as squaw WOV EN 
“the new may” to polish planos absolutely free. ship and sae peed the ee and eddvens man. ’ 
. | pewinitde iti a i Thy shouk ese things be true? 00 
Library Sup packed with every bottle. Why should these tl be true? Loo! S NAMES 


American Writing Machine Co. 
B 3-IN-ONE OILCO ,42 A.N.H. Broadway 


345 Broadway, New York t9305 in your mirror, if vou be entitled to eall are better than — ink for wearing apparel, 
New York City vourself Saxon. Drunken, thieving, un- |] Woven with « flac cambe, ap Fast CoLors. 


household linen. ete our name can be inter 
scrupulous, bloodthirstv. immoral. polyga 2 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c., 
other prices on application. Send for Samples 
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Cree. Sheriff Inkster, another much re- | 
































: WRITE FOR BIG ILLUS. FREE BOOKLE? | i wenerous. game. bold. honorable. ad- | 
MONEY IN POUL- | showing our beds and farm and learn how to . es + Ff ’ “ae ras 

Foy’ Ss Big Book TRY and SQUABS & _ Taig separ moa yo — ae venturous, land-covetous, conquest-seeking. . M PO RT E D N EC K W EAR 

Tells how to start small one grew Me. Sesortbes f markets waiting, We were first, 25 years | loving the open, devastating the wilder- | | Cash’ 5 PP p Soar chew m cae for 61.08. Desanct 
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LL the care, study and experience, and all that they cost, does not show, 

but when you have found out that the colors do not fade, the stitches 

hold, the buttons stay on, the buttonholes do not rip, or the garment 

XS lose its original comfortable fitting proportions, then you'll appreciate 
| : ) VF those hidden qualities that were given to you when you bought 


e COLOR FAST SHIRTS 31 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 459 River Street, Troy, N. Y. Send for booklet, “Proper Dress” 








































































































URRENCY reform is coming; at the 

4 next session of Congress, which meets 

in December, the subject will occupy 

a conspicuous place on the» program. 
Former Senator. Aldrich’s plan-has been before 
the Géuntry*for months (Pierre “Jay &xplained 
it in Collier’s for Februdry 18), bankers have 
pressed upon the business people the necessity 
for action, and the leaders in: business ‘are ac- 
tive. There is practical agreement as to the 
necessity for legislation ; and ‘some plan similar 
to that proposed by Mr. Aldrich suits the great 
majority. 

In another place on this page a small-town 
banker gives his opinion of what the reform 
must do. - Next week, on this page, John V. 
Farwell of Chicago, a strong leader of business 
in the Middle West, and president of the re- 
cently formed National Citizens’ League for the 
Promotion of a Sound Banking System, will 
discuss the constructive legislation needed. 


Investing for the Son 
By W.S. WEBBER 
oe us suppose that the father is an 
average business man—one who can 
watch his investments and exercise ordi- 
nary business sénse in, dealing with them. 

The problem before him is educating and 
starting his son in business., His boy’s col- 
lege education will cost $3,000; his start 
in business the same. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary for the father to raise $6,000 in 
twenty-three years—when his son starts in 
business. This should be raised a little at 
a time. 

My jplan is this: 

On his son’s first birthday and on every 
birthday thereafter, for ten years, let thie 
father purchase, outright two shares of 
standard stock. An example follows. The 
figures are those of August 29: 


Price Income 


2° Atchison: pref... .......5.6. $204 $10 
2 Chi. & N. Western.:..... 282 14 
2 Del. & Hudson.:......... 330 18 
2-Gt. Northern pref......... 244 14 
2 Northern Pacific....:. eis 23) 14 
GE NE BE MR soe a ose oe ba ON 241 12 
2 Union Pacific......:...... 384 20 
2 Am. Car and F’dy pref.... 236 14 
a erie ce 16 
2. UG. Steel ‘pref... ia5s%. 229 14 
2 Va. Car. Chem. pref...... 237 16 


$2,881 $162 

We will suppose that he has held each 
share from the time bought until the eleven 
years expire. At that time my plan is for 
the father to sell out these stocks and 
invest the money in bonds which mature 
in ten years. An example: 

Cent. of New Jersey Amer. Dock & Imp. 
Guar. 5s, due July, 1921. 

C. & N. W. debent. 5s, due April, 1921. 

These bonds should mature in time to set 
the boy up in business. 

After the first $3,000 has been invested, 
the father must start again to save about 
$275, per year. for five years. He may use 
the same plan as before or not, as he 
pleases. When the boy is ready for col- 
lege, hig father should have about $1,575. 
This, with the $275 which he saves each 
year, should be enough. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


Ask for These Reports 


JILLIAM H. HOTCHKISS, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York 
State, has prepared two reports covering 
a recent investigation of industrial, health, 
and ‘accident insurance companies. The 
first summarizes the findings of the fol- 
lowing committee representing the Na- 
tional Convention of State Insurance Com- 
missioners: 

C. A. Palmer of Michigan; F. W. Pot- 
ter of Illinois; F. H. Hardison of Massa- 
chusetts; W. H. Hotchkiss of New York; 
W. H. O’Brien of Indiana; Joseph But- 
ton of Virginia. 

It reveals a widespread tendency among 
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the companies to practise petty fraud and 
intimidation in the settlement of claims, 
and it proposes certain .reforms in man- 
agement and certain changes in control 
by the States. 

Industrial, health, and accident insur- 
ance consists largely in sick and accident 
benefits in simall weekly amounts, and 
hatural death benefits, usually from $100 
to $500, the premiums paid averaging a 
dollar a month and payments being made 
to collectors, the amount of indemnity in 
each case depending upon the occupation 
of the insured, and the insurance being 
written almost exclusively among the la- 
boring classes. This field of insurance is 
relatively young, and these companies 
have never been investigated before. 
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More than fifteen companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States were considered 
by the investigators. A special report by 
Mr. Hotchkiss on the United States branch 
of the General Accident, Fire, and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Limited, of Perth, 
Scotland, is worth getting from the Super- 
intendent’s office at Albany. It is a vol- 
ume of rare interest, as showing the re- 
sourcefulness of this kind of insurance 
cheaters. 


A Specific Opportunity 


} get a section of South Dakota where 
the settlers are enduring a second 
year of drought and short crops comes a 
letter: pointing out the opportunities to 
buy land now at bargain prices. “What 





A Small-Town Banker on Currency Reform 


By FREDERIC I. BARROWS, Cashier Central State Bank, Connersville, Indiana 


@ Our American system of finances is a bridge across which we are all trying to travel to prosperity. 
It is a long bridge, and a strong bridge, but its piers are all in boats — boats that move every minute. 


rT\HERE is a country banker with a 

memory over four years long who has 
a list of banks. in various reserve cities 
that he views with anger’ because of the 
fight they made in a time of stress for 
real money. In 1907 the customers of the 
big banks were asking for cash—many 
times for cash they did not need, but 
feared that they might need. Whenever, 
for instance, the New-Fangled National 
Bank of Colonville; Ohio, got a big’ check 
which it had paid for by drafts and 
clearing-house certificates, it 
looked to see where it was 
payable. If the bank was 
in some country town, or 
payable by some banker who 
carried no account with the 
New-Fangled National, it 
turned that check over to 
the express comparly to col- 
lect in legal-tender money; 
it fought bankers for the 
supply of real money with- 
out giving real money in 
return, even when the very 
names of the bankers were 
to it unknown. 

Now, such a fight for 
money is expected, and is, 
in fact, forced upon all bank- 
ers. It is a part of the present system. 
It reaches every banker,’ everywhere. It 
reaches every man,*everywhere. It men- 
aces the business prospéfity of every man, 
whether as a proprietor or as a laborer 
he depends upon the product of industry. 

No man is so far from the money cen- 
ters that his own bank may not be drawn 
into a fight for money—the express com- 
panies, in their capacity as the collectors 
and transmitters of actual money; put 
every village in the thick of the fight; 
and in the hour of trouble all must know 
that there is no more real money than 
there is in the hour of prosperity, when 
the real money must all be invested to 
keep up the prosperity! 

Legislation is the first thing to which 
an American turns for any relief. Shall 
it not be enacted that in the hour of 
trouble banks shall go right on loaning 
money as usual, and offering to their cus 
tomers a little more help than in pros 
perous times? Yes, indeed—if they can 
get the reserves of money and credit to 
pay when the customers use their loans; 
otherwise the bank must close its doors, 
panic or no panic! 

But the banks must not be allowed to 
fight for money when money is scarce! 
That fighting for money means called 
loans, and that means closed factories, 
and that means no pay-rolls, and that 
means the crippling of merchant and 
farmer by remoying his customers! Do 
all nations act as we? 

In the one thing of forcing trouble on 
our banks, and thereby on ourselves, we 
have neglected the experience of all the 





Frederic I. Barrows 


world. If we could but get all the re- 
serves in one common and well-protected 
reservoir of safety, we would be protected. 
If John Smith, in the National Bank of 
Finn’s Corners, was compelled to pay ten 
thousand dollars to the New-Fangled Na- 
tional” Bank of Colonville, there would be 
nothing for the New-Fangled National to 
do but: to place the money from John’s 
bank back in thé main reservoir. The 
change would mean nothing for safety and 
everything as to profit. John would sim- 
ply have to sell notes where 
there was money to buy— 
now such a thing is im- 
possible. 

The central banks of other 
countries keep the reserve 
money of all the banks. 
This prevents the banks 
fighting fiercely to build up 
reserves unreasonably large 
in the face of a panic, as we 
compel our bankers to do 
in order to live through the 
panie. Against this united 
cash reserve the central 
bank issues money in a lim- 
ited amount, and with it 
buys the good notes of the 
; bank which suddenly needs 
cash. Hence the banker sees the folly of 
calling his loans to get money—he car- 
ries the loans till he needs the money, and 
then sells the notes to the place where all 
the money goes! 

We have thousands of banks issuing 
money in this country, yet here such a 
system will not work. None of these banks 
has any definite hope of receiving cash 
again if it is withdrawn—if it buys notes 
of another bank it does it on exactly the 
same chance as the original bank, and not 
like a bank whose sole business was to 
receive the cash’ coming into the banks! 

But that is not all. sank-notes are 
issued only on the deposit of Government 
bonds. When such notes are issued, they 
do not take the place of bank reserves with 
the. banks, though they serve as money 
with the people. The bank with all its 
money loaned can not get relief through 
this, for it can make no money in buying 
Government bonds at 2 per cent with 
money for which it pays the depositor 2 
per cent to use! When it needs money it 
must be able to sell ordinary, safe, profit- 
able commercial notes which bear interest 
at 5 or 6 per cent, and which furnish the 
profits of its business. 

When the American people awake to the 
fact that nothing else but a way for every 
bank to turn its good notes into money 
will ever make business as safe from panic 
as is the rest of the world, the problem 
will be solved, for the American nation 
has business judgment enough to see the 
dauger to the weakest and the poorest 
which grows out of these bankers’ fights 
for money and life! 


we need,” writes E. L. Keith, a business 
man of Philip who has faith in the future 
of the State and means to stick, “is a mil- 
lion dollars—either in the hands of a big- 
minded man who will use half of it to 
buy land and the other half to develop it, 
or in the hands of a cooperative improve- 
ment association which will do the same 
thing. ... In my judgment, right here 
and right now is the place and time for 
the best and safest investment in land in 
the United States. Some good quarter 
sections can be bought for from $10 to $15 
per acre that will in a very few years be 
worth $50 to $100 per acre. There are 
hundreds of people on claims who are 
going to try to winter here, but who have 
no work to do on account of the drought 
this year. These people would be glad 
to work cheap for cash at getting the 
investor’s land prepared for next season’s 
crop. Quarter-sections can be bought with 
twenty, forty, and some even with one hun- 
dred acres broken gut. It should be sub 
soiled to a depth of twelve to twenty inches 
—the deeper the better—this fall. Then 
as soon as we get rain or snow enough to 
thoroughly soak the subsoil it could be 
sown to alfalfa. In a year or two it would, 
I am sure, yield enough annually to pay 
back every dollar of the original invest- 
ment, with good interest besides. And the 
land would more than double in value 

“Provided that two hundred or three 
hundred quarter-sections could be sold to 
people who would improve their land. 
Thousands of claims out here are mort- 
gaged ‘for from $300 to $800, and the 
money has been used to live on and to buy 
reapers and binders and machinery to har- 
vest the crops that did not come and will 
not come until the land is broken deeply 
and advanced methods of moisture con- 
servation are used. 

“LT am sure this land west of the Mis 
souri River will be worth as much as the 
land on the east side, whicli now sells for 
$30 to $100 per acre.” 





The ** Broker’’ Game 


@. The operations of two more or less rare 
species of financial sharks are described in 
the letter printed below. They are the men 
who undertake to market the stocks or 
bonds of a@ company on commission. 1¢ 
the end occurs a pertinent question: Why 
should the Post-Office Department allow 
them to use the mails freely? 

Epitor “AVERAGE MAN’s MONEY”: 

\}R—Your paper has waged war on 
kJ many financial crooks, but there is one 
I have never seen exposed—the so-called 
broker who sells stock for reliable com- 
panies on commission. 

He asks no advance fee, but he wants 
the company to advance from $200 to 
$1,000 for the engraving, etc., of the bonds, 
and he will recommend a company to do 
the work. If you suggest that, as the 
bonds are not issued till sold, he may 
take the cost of engraving out of the first 
sale, he becomes indignant that such a 
proposition should be made to an old re- 
liable firm like his. 

When you do advance the money, a few 
letters of the hopeful sort—vague promises 
of immediate sale—and perhaps a_ photo- 
graph of his fine office and large force are 
all you get—unless you care to spend more 
money to get him into the penitentiary. 

Another sort of broker writes that they 
send out so many thousand circular let- 
ters, and these are followed by personal 
imterviews from their expert salesmen 
the advertising part will cost about $500. 
Whatever the sum named, they ask you to 
advance half of it. If you suggest that 
thirty years in that business should have 
secured them a few clients who would 
buy without the circular letter, and that 
out of these sales the broker might take 
the total amount of expenses, instead of 
half, they reply that they have only one 
way of doing business and will not vary 
from it. L. B. M. 
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Free Trial 
Ws @erenstites 
You 


OU either do not need an 

adding machine, or you 
cannot afford to be without one. 
Settle the question now by tak- 
ing the WALES on free trial. 
The International Harvester Co., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., the Illinois 
Steel Co., and thousands of busi- 


ness men everywhere did this. They 
bought the 


WAKES 
Visible 25% 


and Listing 
after carefully comparing it with 


Machine 
other adding machines. 974 of all 


WALES are sold in just this way. 
This free trial won't you a 
cent--won't place you under any 
obligation. It is our way of making 
you appreciate the money - saving 
value of WALES visible printing, 
visible total, easy handle-pull, etc. 


cost 


All you need do is to write 
‘*Free Trial Offer’’ on a 
post-card and mail to us. 


More than 
40 Models 


Hand and 
Electric 


The Adder 
Machine Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Agents in all Leading Cities 


Only Adding Machine 
Guaranteed 5 Years 














The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


You can have hot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother, 

Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., hot without 
fire—desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 





Many New Exclusive Features 
Pints $1 up; quarts $2.50 up. See 

at dealers—look for name Jcy-Hot 
write for book. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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$3 HAMMEA = MAIN SPRING ti 

Feer THe Quick | 

Snappy Put! 
4 The new model Ithaca has a quick, snappy pull 

{ Our lightning lock operates in 1-625 of a second. [j 

It will increase your score at least 5 per cent 

§ Beautiful catalog FREE; 18 grades, 10, 12, 16 and 20 


gauge; $17.75 net to $400 list 





§ Our little 5'4 Ib. 20 bore is a howling success. 
ITHACA GUN CO., Box 35. ITHACA, N.Y. § 
NT PRES FIT PN RT Ae a mahi 








AGENTS! BIG PROFITS 


Makes Every 
Manan Expert 


No Experience 
Necessary 


Guaranteed for & 
Life 





a. itrandt ¢ er Pier o St W.Reondway.N.V 
The Jefferson County Building & Loan Association 


6% OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

pays on its shares this interest. No investment is surer 

or more secure. Write for rarticulars 
F. M. JACKSON, President 


terr 








217 N. 21st St 





| what you liked 


|myself a fortnight’s gratification?” 


| money ?” 


84, | 


| . 9 
mean—make a production? 


The Great Bartram 


(Continued from page 28) 


courage from it. Then: “Mr. Bartram,” 
she shot forth, “if ever vawdaville goes kind 
of sour, and you get the least bit leary of 
doing these sketches here, couldn’t you save 
up enough to do them somewhere else?” 

He was so astonished that he felt actu- 
ally foolish, But hadn’t he always said 
that she brought the unexpected with her? 
“Explain, explain, my child!” he laughed. 
“Save up enough?” 

“Yes, out of your salary, in a regular 
engagement, or doing things here that 
were dead certain to godown. If you lived 
kind of close and cheap—would you do 
that ?—couldn’t you have enough, at the 
end of the season, to blow yourself and do 
things right? Couldn’t you?” she en- 
treated. 


Sig ee amused, extremely puzzled, 
and yet vaguely stirred, he looked at 
her bright, breathless earnestness of parted 
lips. A dispassionate observer, who re- 
membered the charm of Lennie Reid’s 
mother as like that of a shadowy pool in 
moonlight, might have likened that of the 
girl he had disparaged to a fountain in 
the sun. Bartram asked her: “Do you 


“Yes—hire some little theater for a week 
or two, and do these things or a whole 
play or any old thing you liked—just 
that’s it—till your money 


was gone. And the same every year.” 


“Well, you’re a cool hand!” he cried. 
“To my last dollar, do you mean? And| 
not expect, even, to succeed? Just buy | 


“That’s it! Wouldn’t it be worth the 
He looked at her again, daunted and yet 
extremely challenged, and began to walk 
up and down the room. 
“I could always make more, I suppose 
you think. Well, and so I could, of course. 
In fact, draw a bigger and big- 
ger salary, perhaps, as I got more and 
more credit from those ventures. : 
After all, it’s only what we expect man- 
to do. People do it, often 
enough, but always hoping to catch on— 
there’s my martyred difference. I’m to 
hope for nothing but excellence, I see. 
Would there be any objection, Flavia, to 
my catching on, if it so chanced?” 
“Not if you didn’t count on it. 


agers 





And if 


you put on something new again, next 
season.” 
“Ah, you are thorough! But in 


that way I might get a repertoire, people 
might begin to take me seriously; indeed, 
I might come to be Mansfield; | might in 
no way differ from Edwin Booth, except 
that I couldn’t act so well! And he that 
lost wealth might find his wealth! 
And might not!—if I understand you.” 
“You couldn’t count on it,” she repeated. | 


H I; stopped in his leisurely pacing to 
. confiont her. “If 1 saved two hun- 
dred a week, which wouldn't 
a season of, say, thirty-five weeks, I should 
have only thousand. After I had 
blown that, as you suggest, on a week of 
my own way—whiat, in the dear old sum- 
mer-time, do you expect me to live on?” 
|} “You could into vaudeville again. 
| And you could save nearly eight hundred 
| there.” 
| “By Jove!” 
} it out.” 
| “I didn’t mean to be fresh—only, you 
can’t run a thing unless you're doing the 
paying. I never saw anybody that could. 
But, Mr. Bartram, listen. I’m going to 
make, you see, myself, barrels of money.” 
| ‘And do you intend to give it to me?” 
“Well—but now, listen. I’m not going 
to let papa, nor even my brother’s kid- 
dies, nor Angie, who’s not out of school 





his 


be easy on 


seven 


go 


he cried, “you have thought 


yet, spend the whole of it. Nor I don’t 
want it just cooling its heels hanging | 
around. I want to invest it, don’t I? 
And couldn’t I invest some of it in one 


of your pieces—just for a flyer? Couldn’t 
we be partners for a minute?” 

“In blowing myself? In dropping 
money’ Are you out of your dear head ? 
he her gently. 

“Ah,” she cried, “but haven’t I got a 
right to any fun? Just was 
never brought up for a high-brow, do you 
think I don’t like things to—to off? 
| bet I do! I’m something of a public 
kicker myself, if you come down to it, and 
where there’s a manager to make a face 
at, I guess I’m quick enough to get away 
with making it. Oh, where there’s a good 
fight, I should like to be in on it!” 

“Upon my soul,” he said, “I believe you 


asked 
because I 


Zo 


would!” He laid his two hands on her 
shoulders. “Believe me, I’m very well off 
where I am, but—Flavia, my understand 


ing, courageous, splendid girl, you’re the 
best thing that has happened to me these | 
|many long years, and that fool of a boy | 
| has lost you! But when we’ve gone into| 


|} same with yeur mind 


Finger Smearing Abolished 
by this New Invention 


HEN you put an ordinary fountain pen in your 

pocket, you think all the ink settles in the bottom. 
Most of it does, but some ink still stays at the top in the 
straight tube which feeds the pen point. 


The space between the bottom ink and the top ink is 
full of air. 


When this air gets warm from the heat of your body, 
it begins to expand. Like expanding steam this air pushes 
out where it can. So it pushes out through the feed tube 
and pushes the ink out ahead of it, smearing ink over the 
writing end of the pen. 

Until George S. Parker of Janesville, Wisconsin, invented the 
‘‘Lucky Curve,’” no fountain pen manufacturer was able to abolish 
finger smearing. 

Mr. Parker simply curved the back end of the feed tube over 
against the wall of the fountain pen barrel. The touching of the end 
of the curved tube against the wall causes a quick and powerful suction 
which draws all the ink out of the feed tube down into the reservoir 
every time you place your Parker in your pocket. Thus the expand- 
ing air finds no ink to push out. 

The ‘‘Lucky Curve’’ suction is created by capillary attraction, tha: 
wonderful trait of nature which causes a flower stem to suck water, or 
a lamp wick to draw oil. 

There’s never a hitch or skip in flow of ink from a Parker Pen. 
Made plain or with gold or silver mounting. Standard style Parker 
Lucky Curve Pens, $1.50 to $250., according to size, style and orna- 
mentation. Self Filling and Safety styles $2.50 and upwards. 


The Parker Fountain Pen also has the only clip that recedes out of the way, 
when you slip the cap off to write. 

Get a Parker Fountain Pen today before you forget it. If it isn’t satis- 
factory, return it and get your money refunded. Don't hesitate to return it. 
We protect Dealer by contract. 

If dealer doesn’t keep them, send us his name, and we'll send you our 
artistically printed catalogue and fill your order direct. Address 


Parker Pen Company, 98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail store, 11 Park Row, opposite Post Office. 
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Fill Parker feed tube 


with ink, touch curved 


end to barrel wall as in 


picture; watch the ink 
scoot down, proving 
thereby that the Par 
ker Pen won't leak. 
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About Remembering 


been promising myself 

to write up my good 

friend, Mr. Henry 
Dickson, of Chicago, and I 
have not forgotten. 
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Mr. Dickson is teaching 
a Science or System, which I 
believe is of more importance | 











than the entire curriculum of 
your modern college. 
MR. DICKSON teaches 


memory. 
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HENRY DICKSON 
America’s Foremost Au 
thority on Memory-Train 
ing and Principal Dickson 
School of Memory, Audi 
torium Building, Chicagc 


Good memory is neces ary 





to all achievement. 





I know a man who is a 


This man is 


as with every other Pro- 
graduate of three colleges. neither 
bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEM- 


crevices in and betwee 


clean tooth never decays.’ 
Packed in an individuz 


handling. Rigid handle 


BER. He can not memorize a date or a line of prefer 
“Sear * i Every Pro - phy -lac - tic fully 
poetry. His mind is a sieve. gueranteed. © repla 


defective. 


Education is only what you remember. 
, Our interesting booklet, 


Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, a 
TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a face. 
If he sees you once the next time he will call you by name. 
He told me how he did it. He studied memory-training | 
with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things about 
Prof. Dickson, that I hesitate to write here lest my good 
friend Dickson object 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. 





is yours for the asking ; 
for it. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
170Pine St. Florence, 
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Tooth, Hair, 
Military and 
Hand Brushes, 





If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. The 
You must put your brain through 
You will be 


a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. 





Get into the automobile business 
without any investment 


surprised how quickly it responds We will enable you to get inte the automobile business. More than 
You do not know when you will be called upon to tell \0)) different towns need » new garage and automobile repair shop. We 
what you know: and then a trained memory would help you. secure for you an agenc hat pays you $175.00 for each car you sell 
To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks I | ** pply all necessary tools. Under our svstem you learn the entire 

> : business, chauffeur, repair man and manager 

recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his You begin the course at home and can finish 
facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced right In a factory where care are built. We 
Write today for FREE booklet and facts. Address furnish you employment the day you sign a 
tract with us; we wait for part of our pay 

PROF. HENRY DICKSON wo sepa, “Write or pla Na 
bad and handsome catalogue telling about getting 


771 AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO started ir 
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fairy-land, when I’ve my high-brow the- 
ater—and yet we’ve found that man can 
not live by his high brow alone—will you 
come and dance for me, Flavia, between 
my little, cultivated plays?” 

She answered him on a deep thrill of 
her voice: “Ah—ask me!” 

It was when she was almost past the 
threshold that he said to her: “How came 
you to think of this to-day, ‘when the 
vaudeville roses are not yet dead?” 

“Oh, Dan’s been talking to me a lot,” 
she said. 

He didn’t answer that, and when she had 
closed the door, there was Dan to say: 


“Have you told him what they said to 
me?” 
“Why, no—not just before he’s going 


on! What do you take me for?” 

“But, Flavia, if the sketch don’t make 
good, they’ll be down on him like a thou- 
sand of bricks before he can so much as 
get his make-up off, and he ought to be 
prepared for ’em. The whole manage- 
ment’ll be foaming at the mouth, and tell- 
ing him how the past two pieces, even, 
weren’t up to the first, and yapping for 
n act of ‘Uncle Tom’ or ‘1492’! And he 
ought to be thinking about what he’s going 
to say to them.” 

“He ought not. While he’s 
Time enough, if it doesn’t make good.” She 
had been looking a little abstracted, and 
now she sighed. The young Champion 
eaught and squeezed her hand; her eyes 
slowly filled and she looked away from 
im with a long blush. He tueked her 
and under his arm, and then she turned 
her eves to his, smiling again, and let 
lim lead her to a seat atop of the ap- 
varatus of the Fire-Swallowers, where the 
two then sat, whispering busily and swing- 
ing their long 


Wea }artram opened his door, he 
could see by the knots of people in the 
wings that it was nearing Flavia’s dance. 
\fter the dance followed the intermission, 
then came the sparring exhibition of the 
oung Champion, and then Bartram’s com- 
edy. The middle of the program had swept 
ill the turns, like the Lady Balladist 
ind the Trish Comedians, whose high hats 
uid tight, trained, spangled gown he could 
wvertheless discern, waiting about to see 
River. The Fire-Swallowers, 
Karl and Carrie, hovered there too, in 
carlet tights, and two ancient solemn 
ndividuals with blackened faces and pink 
who did negro minstrelsy 


acting? 


legs. 


lesser 
| 


Mlavia as The 


satin dress-suits, 


to a flapping, funeral walk, rested their 
vacant eves upon the gleaming girl. Bar- 
tram tied up his terrier with a strong 
hand, for he could tell by the music that 
Clemenoff’s Educated Cats, with “the Cele 
brated Gee-Gee, the only monkey now be- 
fore the publie as a first-class clown,” 
were now on; the Female Impersonator, 
who came after Bartram, was nervously 


turning some tobacco round and round in 
his mouth and conversing with the Cham- 


pion Pugilist, and Bartram went up and 
joined them. ; 

“She going to do The River?” asked the 
Female Impersonator. 


Bartram answered: “A holiday house— 
have to.” 
who heard him heaved a 


himself was looking 


| suppose she'll 
Every sigh 


of satisfaction; he 


one 


forward to a joy. But he understood so 
well how Flavia felt about The River, 
which had first brought her into prom 
inence, and which she had danced without 


months; in this her next 
had stipulated to do it 
onlv at an irresistible encore, after her 
regular turn of three numbers; she so 
dreaded to become hardened in it, to be- 
come also identified with it so that it 
would clog her steps for life. He heard 
all round him the usual little buzz of hos- 
tile and idolatrous comment which always 
followed her light feet; the people who 
said that she had a charming personality, 


a change for six 
engagement she 


but of course what she did wasn’t really 
dancing; the people who said that nothing 
else was dancing, and that if you did not 
recognize what she was after you need 


never, in a Terpsichorean judgment, hope 
to be saved. Of these latter extremists 
none more extreme than Bartram. 


I could hear from the resonance of the 
orchestra how crowded the house was, 
and this gave him a little lifting and hurry- 


ing of the pulse on his comedy’s account, 
which was no more satisfaction than it was 


were 


fear. He felt his nerves longing to seatter 
and run riot, and yet he felt the exultation 
which was so much fiercer and more light 


and sharp with hazard than that in which 
he raced his automobile. And all the time 
Flavia’s proposal, funny as it was, her 
absurd plan, not of this world, kept whis- 
distractingly, about his brain. It 
him of weak faith, of 
half-measures, of hedging on a_ great 
stake—he heard the opening bars of 
Flavia’s first and saw her standing 
quietly to one side of the stage. 

She leaned a little forward, in 


pering, 


scemed to accuse 


song 


her 


casual, 
to whistle; then, angularly enough, 
stretched her arms straight in front of 
her, palms outward; between these ex- 
tended palms her gleaming, mischievous, 
mysterious face came furtively forward, 
and in the dialect of some Bowery den, 
in a voice that was scarcely more than a 
thrilling whisper, the voice of the lower 
New York Streets as it begins to lift itself 
to the night, she began to sing: 


“At dark, at dark on Cherry Hill, 
Wid de gas-jets flarin’ bright, 

Wid de singin’ sailors never still, 

And de dancin’ all de night—” 


she went on through the love of some 
gutter waif and his Mame, and when the 
words which were no more than her motif 
had ceased and she had begun to dance 
them, Bartram forgot his nerves—he was 
lost in all those crowded nerves on Cherry 
Hill, he felt the throb of the dance-hall, 
the hush and the fever of the outside dark, 
and in the rich insinuations of every note 
and every simple and half-boyish move- 
ment he met the voice and the hopes of the 
singing sailors, and the hot glare of the 
gas-jets flaring bright. She excited one 
like a warm, crowded dusk, throbbing with 
veiled life and surging impulse; a dusk 
with wine in it perhaps, with dust in it 
certainly, and tired, undaunted movement 
and inarticulate, vibrating hearts; it be- 
came, that little song of a tough youth, 
the folk-song of a people, and she made 
you one with it and with its life, at once 
fresh and turgid and how unsatisfied. She 
did this with the charm, with the alleviat- 
ing glamour of the artist, and then she 
stood still and was no more than a fair, 
tall girl in a pink and white frock, mod- 
est and a little gawky, a trifle breathed, 
with bright, ranging lowered eyes. 

From this she swung into her coon-song: 


“Wiss Katie at de cake-walk 
Vove jc 8 S80, 


Cawn-tassell on a stalk 
Swing jes so—” 
It was a lesser but a more delightful 
effort; there was more deliberate witchery 
in it; Flavia dancing rag-time, lending 


herself to prettiness and captivation—but 
how wild, how young, 
a triumph sensuous 
innocent as spring, 


and provocative and 
and yet touched with 


some vague melancholy, some pathos that 
smiled and swayed in the exaltation of 
those skimming, flying movements. 


‘Ah got a maghty notion, 
Tu-re-lu-re-le, 


Who gwine take de cake!” 


It was the pathos of a dis 


oriented 


simple, a 
race, 

In those innocent days of Flavia’s first 
dances we knew little enough of interpre- 
tations; no ladies had been eloquent about 
recreating peoples, civilizations, 
and the fascinated audiences had even less 


moods, 


preoccupied attitude, and began | 
she | 


how quivering with | 


| 








idea than Flavia that she was getting at 
anything—least of all anything supremely 
cultivated and advanced. Perhaps _ it 
scarcely even knew that these were its 
own dreams and fugitive fancies, its own 
aspirations after delight that were being | 
given back to it by a divinity of wis 
dom, like a glad child’s. This little girl, 
who was so utterly sensitive to the stir 
rings of music, who was so impressionable 
to a tune, a laugh, an idea, a bewilder 


ment, to all the unspoken and unspeakable 


experiences of the heart, was merely let 

ting herself go upon that movement to 
melody which was her natural expression. 
If her mind had had little schooling but 
the sympathies of her imagination, these | 
had made her the heir, not of the ages 
only, but of every wandering human im- 
pulse; her perfectly trained body became 


their medium and gave them speech. 
he RE was, he knew well, nothing which 
so freed Bartram’s own heart as Flavia 
when she danced. A vast tenderness, a vast 
gratitude came upon him for all that she 
had shown him of goodness and beauty in 
their brief intercourse, 
the folly which had 
her, a swift upspringing of 
think what it should have been to win and 
keep her. Oh, wonderful—to lay 
hand upon that kind and radiant spirit! 


insulted her and lost 


the 


one’s 


If he had loved her—he who in so many 
ways had lost so much—yet if he had 
loved her, would he have lost her? 

Flavia was standing demurely in the 


center of the stage; 


a rage of regret at | 


heart to | 


she was maidenliness | 


itself as she passed into the slur of her | 


soft, barely indicated brogue: 


“When she stud up for dancin’ 
Her steps were so complete 


The musie nearly killed itself 
To listen to her feet—” 
“And well it might,” he thought, “and 
die happy!” 
“She danced a jig, she sung a song 


That took my heart away—” 
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When You're Traveling 


Hinds Honey 
ful help to skin comfort. 


the weather, and for the 
it is especially useful. 


HINDS 


exposure to 
who shaves 


Honey 


and 


Almond 


must shave every day. A little 
before applying the soap, 
is a great help to a smooth, clean, 





cuts, 
razor and keeps the 
free from irritation. 


skin soft, 


dryness or roughness of the skin and is 


equaled for Sunburn or Windburn. 


un- 


A liberal trial bottle will be sent free on request. 
Enough to clearly demonstrate its excellent 
effect on the skin. Send us a postal to-day. 


oS A. S. HINDS, 12 West Street, Portland, Maine 








Model 40--Five or Seven 
Passenger Touring Car 
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The Highest Pinnacle of Excellence 


HE CAR that achieves such records for low cost 
of maintenance as the Corbin has achieved 
proves conclusively that it possesses those ster- 

ling qualities which you demand in a car. 











It proves that the Corbin is just a bit better in every feature 
than the severest service demands—that it will travel safely and 
swiftly over roads where others might have to be used with 
caution—even favored. 


Touring or Toy Teaneeu Seeee 


1912 eet FR 1912 
Limousine - : : - 4000 


These prices- please remember include all equipment as follows: 
Top with full set of Curtains, Adjustable Rain Vision Wind Shield, 
Warner Speedomete r, P rei st-O- ank, Headlights, Combination Oil and Electric 
Dash and Tail I ps, 7 ies, Firestone Q. D. Demountable Rims, Tire 
Holders, Trunk Rack a Fy full ‘kit of too’ on, etc 


Imported Magneto. 








We want you to know the Corbin as thousands of others know it We want 
you to take aride in the Corbin Car, to settle back in the comfortable leather 
cushions and really experience its smooth running capabilities—to become familiar 
with its simplicity, ease of operation, abundance of power and simple mechanism— 
strong, durable construction, 

Then you be the judge as to whether or not the Corbin has reached the high- 
est pinnacle of automobile excelience. 























A request from you will bring our beautifully illustrated catalogue, also the name of 
the dealer in your lo will cheerfully give you an opportunity to test the Corbin 
Carto your own satisfaction 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORP’N, Néw Britain, Conn, 
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and Almond Cream is a wonder- 
Keeps it clear 
healthy in spite of irritating train dust 


and 
and 
man 


CREAM 


makes shaving a real pleasure. even to the man who 
rubbed on the f 
softens ihe beard and 
even shave. f 
Applied again after shaving it quickly relieves ! 
prevents infection from unciean soap or 
smooth 


face ¥ 
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Hinds Honey and Almond Cream will prevent 
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BUTTONHOLES 


S Easier-to-Button and Unbutton 


They Dont Tear Out 


BACK 
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HE newest style is the 
DELMAR. It is baked, 
and so shaped while baking 
SS by our special Vertiform Proc- 
ess, that it is a straight-front 
S74 ~—s collar that actually does meet 
<4 close. Has ample scarf space. 


NG You can see in the illustra- 
y, tion how LinocorD BurTron- 
NY HOLES are protected where the 
YY strain comes—why they don’! 
%) tear out: 


RY Ask for IDE SILVER COL- 
NY LARS at your dealer’s, or write 
RY us for ‘‘What’s What,’’ an illus- 
trated authority on dress, and the 
clever story booklet, ‘‘What I 
Know About Laundries’’ (actual 
experiences ) ° 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. 
493 River Street Troy, N.Y. 
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DELMAR, 23 in.; REXTON, 2 in. | 
A Closed-Front Collar that Does Meet Close 


4 This Buttonhole is Your Security that IDE SILVER 
N, COLLARS Retain Their Style, Fit and Comfort. NY, 
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The Newest Shape 
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Please examine these button- NV 
holes at the dealer’s—they’ re onl; NY 
in IDE SILVER COLLARS. [YY 

Aw, 

Then, if you will 4~y IDE SILVER WW) 

COLLARS you will find that Lino- Bs 


GY 
CoRD BuTTONHOLES eep your collars NS 
as smart aswhen bought. For collars RY 
simply cannot retain fit, style or com- 
fort when buttonholes pull or stretch WwW 
the merest triffe. Sy 


These collars come in styles for RY, 
every man and every occasion. If you SS) 
have a favorite shape, we make it. SY 
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Try the DELMAR and learn its WS: 
style supremacy. 
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In Canada, 3 for 50c. BS 
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STUDY atHome 
“Become ~ Legal 
a Lawyer Diploma 


We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence 
Law Course in America —recognized by resident colleges. New 
text, specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. law school 
teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any groduate failing to 
pass barexamination. Special Business Law-Course. ‘Legally 
trained men always succeed,.’’ Over 10,000 students enrolled. 
Begin now. Easy terms. Catalog and Particulars Free. 

La Salle Extension University, Box 4026, Chicago, Ill. 


lew York Electrical School 


offers a theoretical and 
electricity without limit 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up- to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 


29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 


practical course in applied 
as to time. 














GOLF 


By GEORGE FITCH 


—thirty-six pages of unadulterated laughter, in 
which the clever author subjects the clubs, the 
bunkers, 
golf to a play of wit that simply flashes through 


greens, the and the entire game of 


every line. 35 cents at your bookseller’s, or 


send 38 cents for a copy by mail. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 

Agent for Canada : 

29 Richmond St. W., 


WM. BRIGGS, Toronto, Ont. 





The Pie 7 Pirate 
By ALBERT LEE 


It is a merry tale, cleverly illustrated, and 
beautifully printed on antique deckle-edge 
paper. Don’t forget to ask for it to-day 


at the book stores, 50 cents; or mailed 


direct for 55 cents. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 
| Agent for Canada 


WM. BRIGGS, 29 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont. 

















We will send 


YOU on 











Not shopworn or damaged, but the choicest selections 
huge stock of accumulated typewriters—guaranteed 


If You Want to Keep It 


on the easiest kind of payments—without interest. You 
benefit of the absolute net price 


any reason whatever you do not want to keep the mach 
ply ship it right back at our expense, both ways 


You may return the machine at our expense after th 
Free Trial if you so desire Bat you are the sole judg 
and your decision is final 
Don't miss this special offer 
wait another minute. 
it to us right away. 


SEND NO MONEY 
JUST THE COUPON == 


Typewriter Sales Co. ***-4 jer. Dennre™ 


Don’t hesitate — don’ 








year, shipped direct to you for an absolutely Free Trial. 


for your own after the Free Trial, you may pay for the machine 


$58.50 ver monen ORS55 “FoR asi 


If you are not more than satisfied in every respect, or if for 


Just fill out the coupon and mail 


S DAYS FREE TRIAL 


This guaranteed absolutely pertect 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


complete with Waterproof Cover, Tools, Instruction Book, etc. 


from a 
for one 


get the 


after 


ine, sim- 


Understand, we don’t ask you for any money down. 


re 


e TYPEWRITER SALES CO.. 161-A North Dearborn St.,Chicag. 

Send me an Underwood Typewriter on free trial as per 

t your ad in Collier's I will either send settlement or 

return Typewriter, at your expens within five day 

of its receipt by me Title to remain in your name until 
machine is fully paid for 


Bt. 
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“And all our hearts, my dear, and. wel- 
come to them!” 


“Oh, lovely Mary Donnelly, your beauty’s 
my distress—” 
“No, my blessing and the blessing of all 
of us, except the poor lout who dared to 
be in love with you, and not divine you!” 
“Oh, might we live together in a lofty 
palace hail, 

Where joyful music rises an’ 
let curtains fall; 

Oh, might we live together in 
mean an’ small—” 

“Oh, anywhere!” something cried with 
a’ great leap in his breast. “Anywhere!” 
and his spirit crashed from its dream and 
stood confounded. In love with her! It 
was he himself who was in love with her; 
he had been in love with her all along! 
He looked around, away from Flavia, away 
from the stage, and saw about him the 
folded canvas, the painted brick of the 
theater; and near at hand were the Fe- 
male Impersonator, the Fire-Swallowers, 
and the long faces of the Negro Minstrels 
turned lugubriously upon the Educated 
Cats. For Flavia had finished her turn 
and the spell was broken; she was re- 
sponding with affectionate, frank smiles, 
with awkward little bobs and bows, to the 
stamping and the plaudits of the house, to 


where scar- 


a cottage 


the public clamor that had begun to 
girdle all her life. No getting out of 
dancing The River to-day! And Bartram, 
with his absurd, new, glorious secret 


pounding in his veins, closed his eyes on 
his astonished spirit. 

They had darkened the quiet stage for 
that last dance. She had been off and 
thrown a cloak over her white dress; a 
long cloak, loose and dark and thin; her 
bright head was free from it, and as yet 
it was only sunset on the river and the 
steamer was just getting under way. And 
Flavia danced for you-—-with a hoarse ery, 
with a laugh, with spacious movements 
singularly indicated by some slope of a 
virginal, slim shoulder—the movements of 
the roustabouts; the creak of the cranks 
and the ropes and all the swelling life 
of loading a boat; the calls of the boat’s 
officers and the answering voice of the 
men, and even the cry of the steam and 
the bells; and the first delicious shudder 
of movement, and then its full, soft free- 
dom between gliding banks. 

As she swept down stage it became dark, 
and there was the sharp note of a heron 
and voices out of the marsh; in the long, 
free movements of that mystical figure, 
darkness parted over glimmering 
light, you felt the mists arise and the 
prairies stretch far away in silence and 
the forests dream in their sleep; till about 
Flavia’s swift limbs a wind began to blow, 
and the pilot, whose heart was back there 
in the warm town with his bride, made a 
little song for her which was the refrain 
of Flavia’s dance: 

“Shine out; oh, shine 
Evening star! 

Night is long and rest is far, 
Waters flow and shadows furl, 
Between us. my wonder girl, 


out, 


Vy evening star, 

I know you are 

tbove me, where clouds fly and night 
winds whirl, 

Then shine out, my wonder-girl, 

Shine out, my evening star. 

Oh, shine out!” 


Thus, half-hid in breaks of moon and 
hurrying cloud, she palely shone, the even- 
ing star, what might have been the lost, 
first love of every man. 

But with the second verse and the quick 
ened glide of Flavia’s step came the morn- 
ing’s pilot, whose heart was ahead of him, 
in the port they were making for; and 
light began to break over the silence of a 
Waiting continent, and in that light you 
saw that if Flavia’s step had seemed to 
drift, it had merely drifted, floated, flowed 
toward an immense to morrow. In the 
voice of that ancient river, pouring ever 
toward its sea, there began to sound the 
promise of all the things it ran between 
wheat and cotton and corn and cane and 
oats and rye, man’s labor and his food 
and strength—and it was to this voice that 
Flavia seemed to move; she was no longer 
a girl, she was promise, she was opportu- 
nity, fulfilment; if, in the moonlight, with 
her cloak about her, she had been merely 


virginity dreaming on the tide, now, when 
she lifted her face to the coming sun, when 


she dropped her cloak and opened her slim 
arms, it was as if she opened them above 
the need of all things, as if in her deep 
breast there awaited an infinite harvest, and 
the rise and fall of its true breathing 
cradled the weariness and hope of the 
whole world. So the pilot of the growing 
dav called to his sweetheart to shine out 
for him, his Morning Star, and then you, 
too, were brave in her clear radiance 
that was bright in the wonder of all 
men’s hope and fair with the light of the 
world’s desire. 


And Bartram, standing there in the 
wings of a. vaudeville theater, with 
life behind. him and the trial. of * 
work before, longed to cry out to Fla 
like the pilot: “Oh, shine out! 
pause! Dance! Dance, my dear and 
love; dance and show me what life 
what youth is, that I have never h 
But let me see that you are not a wo 
and not for me, that you are freedom, 
that you are hope, that you are imaging 
tion, that you are light and meaning and 
happiness and consolation and_ fire, but 
that your grace is the grace of joy when it 
is young, and of the hope that we pursue, 
but never catch! Oh, dance, my darling! 
Fool, to think you could be stopped from 
dancing! Fool, to think we could ever, 
any of us, lay a hand upon you! Stoop, 
bend, beckon, fly, curve in your pluming 
foam of skirts that cling and ripple and 
break into spray about your slimness and 
your strength! Shine out, my wonder-girl! 
Shine out, my morning star! A wonder 
that I shall never solve, a star that shine 
upon no morning that will ever 
me!” And the last note of the m 
in Bartram’s heart—‘Amen!” 

Thus for a second she did sh 
bright and still, above the pub 
acclaim, before she was all ear 
and landed the boat, and shoute. ivi the 
bells and the steam and the boys on the 
wharf, before the cool voice of the young 
Champion said low in Bartram’s ear: “Do 
you wonder the whole blame audience’s 
gone dotty?” 


HH E wondered then why he hadn’t al- 
ways known. There had been only 
the moment of amazement; alone, now, in 
his room, he felt, almost at once, that he 
had always known. All that still amazed 
him was his incredible folly, his incurable 
inclination to desire things too late. Hie, 
with his craving for the First Hand and 
the First-Rate, his passion for the Real 
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Thing, how was it he had never been man 
enough to arrest, only to see and love 


them? 
passing 


The young Champion, reaching and 
Bartram’s door, stretched in an 


eager hand. “Well, good luck, Barty! 
Soak ’em!” Ah, soak ’em, indeed! In 


this room he had said 
well, Flavia!” But war, at any rate, wis 
left him. And out in the orchestra they 
were playing the call to arms. 

He went out to oversee the setting of 
the stage. The delicate interior he had 
designed seemed to turn upon him a pale 
and chaste little smile of welcome. It 
might well have shuddered away from the 
caustic eve of Roberts, the vaudeville mat 
ager, who stood down by the footlights 
chewing an unlighted cigar. “You didn’t 
throw yourself much on this; Barty, did 
you?” he good-humoredly demanded. He 
admired economy as much as the next 
man, but he did feel that a paneled cupid 
or two, a palm, a pair of blue plush cu 
tains, or a fancy group in.terra-cotta was 
no more than the audience’s due. Thi 
Olympia had set a magnificent standard 
and people expected these things. Bar 
tram’s heroine was in a white lingerik 
gown without a spangle; his juvenile had 
not even a flower in his buttonhole; onl) 
Lennie, looking very sulky as a_ butlei 
displayed a few bright buttons. Th 
manager, falling back helplessly on Ban 
tram’s popularity, could only leave it 
to the audience. 


B° ‘in leaving things to a popular per 
sonality, one should not introduce that 
personality in the dark. Bartram’s stag 


“ as discovered by firelight and moonlight: 
because his denouément depended upon a 


already: “Fare 


sudden blaze of electricity, he played the 
greater part of the sketch by a_ singh 
lamp. The friendly audience was thus dis 


affected in the beginning by that baffling 
veil of semidarkness, and when the person 
it had paid to see declined, as “The Mask,” 
to show more than half of his face, it was 
nothing less than outraged. To the sophis 
tication of the satire which followed it 
listened less and less patiently; it fidgeted, 
it coughed, it hitched about, chewing its 


caramels, with a perturbed and puzzled 
face; it did not understand; and what it 
did understand it did not believe; the tri 


umphant insincerity of Bartram’s acting, 
the light, fine glaze catching a thousand 
glints of high comedy, in failing to con 
vince it of turgid sincerities, affected it 
like an insult; it began to feel the rising 


heat of being trifled with. Bartram had 
foolishly supposed that because he had 
been able to cap pathos with farce and 


tragedy (things equally definite and sim 
ple) the proletarian spirit was ready for 
a flight upon the fairy wings of ironic 
comedy. The burden was too heavy; the 
"fluttered, but they could not rise. 
The coldness of the audience clung to them 
like leaded weights. The actors were first 
aware of an absence of accompaniment, the 
audience was not moving with them. Then 
they themselves could searcely move for 
the weight of the audience, and soon the 
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This is the 


way to shave 


This is the one safe razor that really shaves— 
that cuts off your. beard instead of scraping it off. 
This is the one real razor with a guarded blade. 


The Durham-Duplex is a razor, first of all. It has the 
hang, and the set of blade and the real shaving principle 
of the straight razor without its dangerous naked blade. 


Now, we’re not knocking 

any razor—we’re simply 

») statingfacts. You can’tmow 

Y grass witha hoe. And you 

can’t shave whiskers right 

with anything but the real, 

sliding stroke principle that’s as 
old as the scythe and the scimitar. 
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the safe razor 


shaves with this correct diagonal stroke. Does it safely. Does 
it quickly. Cuts them off clean and smooth, leaving your skin like 
velvet instead of harsh and rough as after it has been scraped. 


The Durham-Duplex feels just like the old straight razor in the 
hand. You use it the same way. Only you can use both edges, 
shaving either way, using the siiding stroke without danger of 
cutting your face. 


This double edge is a very strong feature. You can shave up or 
down, either side, without necessity of holding the razor in an un- 
natural or awkward position. Every way you hold the Durham- 
Duplex is easy and natural. You have two sharp cutting edges to 
your razor. If one becomes slightly dulled, use the other. 


_[urnAm) -TuPLex) Blades hold their edge 


You won’t have “blade trouble” with a Durham-Duplex Razor. Every blade 
is a fine blade. All blades are made from special steel, tempered by secret 
process, ground and honed by the hand principle. Every blade is inspected 
and must come up to an exceptionally high standard. 


You can strop [JURHAM) -JUPLEX) Blades 


Put on the stropping attachment that comes with every set and strop 
’em just like a regular razor. These blades are stiff—they won’t crack 
or split. They take and hold a fine cutting edge through long usage. 
You can'strop a half dozen at a time and have a supply of sharp blades 
for months. We have made the Durham-Duplex Blade the Standard of 
the World, and will maintain it. 12 Cutting Edges (6 blades) 50c. 


The Durham-Duplex Razor is easiest to handle, clean and strop. 


Standard Set—Razor, Stropping Attachment and Six Double-edged Blades 
—in handsome leather case, $5.00. Traveller’s Kit in Pigskin Roll, 
$5.00. Hold-All Outfit, including full razor set, silver-plated soap 
box with shaving stick and fine brush with collapsible handle, 

all in compact Pigskin Case, $8.00. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
New York London 

















Advance footwear 
fashions and ‘‘ Natural 
Shape” lasts that fit your 


feet. are featured in the 
Florsheim Shoe. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,”’ 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U. S. A. 


College Blucher : 
; fp Reb! Rah! Shoe 








“Gilt Edge” ee 


Shoe Dressing 
For Ladies and Children 
The only black dressing that 
positively contains oil. Softens 
and preserves, imparts a beau 
tiful black lustre. Finest qual 
ity. Largest quantity. Its use 
saves time, labor and brushes, 
Shines without 
Brushing 
Price Twenty-five Cents 
French Gloss” size, 10c. 


ULLY-SHINE 


Best Waterproof Shoe Polish Made 


For ALL kinds of 
black shoes and 
OLD rubbers 
Blacks, pol- 
ishes, soft- 
ens and 
preserves. 
Contains 
oils and 
waxes to 
polish and 
preserve 
the leather 


EDGE 
~DRESSING:- 


La t 4 ‘ 
“FINE SHOES + 
f ; . 


CATHER 
RESTOR 


ts 
COLORS LustRE 


GALT EDGy 

ST COLOR 

Tipu RABLE 
STRE 






ALL KINDS OF 
KI 
BLACK SHOES 









also Russet 
- Bully Shine 
Large tin boxes, 10c. Boxes open with a key 
‘6 99 combination for cleaning and 

DANDY olishing all kinds of russet or 
enty-five cents, ‘Star’ size ten cents 


not keep the kind you want send us his 
a full size package 


tan shoes, tw 
If your dealer does 
address and the price in stamps for 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 

















COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Formerly College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago) 
Opposite Cook County Hospital 
SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 26, 1911 
Four-year graded course for degree of M. D 
tix-year course for degrees of A. B. and M. D 
Class-room, laboratory, clinical, and hospital instruction 
students allowed to specialize in elective subjects 
For catalog address DR. FRANK B. EARLE, Secretary 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 
Box 12, Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Mercersburg 
Academy 


One of the foremost preparatory schools in America, 
developing in boys those qualities that make men 
of character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and business. Catalogue. 
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realization that they were speaking to deaf 
ears crept like a paralysis on their chilled 
blood; it turned the delicate French room 
into canvas and properties, their.parts into 
speeches that they had learned; it threw 
them back upon themselves, and who they 
and each other really were, and where, and 
at what time of day; -and every movement 
had to be made as out of a quicksand, and 
the words dried and fainted in their 
mouths. That is the part which an audi- 
ence may always play, in failure, if it will. 
Nothing more spectacular than a bad per- 
formance would have occurred if there had 
been no gallery. 

But it was a packed, a holiday gallery 
rampant. And from its midst somebody 
began to applaud. For a moment he 
seemed only ar ill-timed enthusiast, then 
on his’ fellow galleryites his intention 
dawned. One is forbidden, by the law 
with a long stick, to hiss, but one is not 
forbidden to applaud! Yet if one ap- 
piauds in the middle of a speech, if 
twenty, if fifty, if a whole gallery ap- 
plaud?—and will not stop applauding! 
What could be more crushing, more ironic 
(since irony was in the air), more over- 
whelming? The actors were confounded 
by it, as they might not have been by 
actual brickbats. The people in the or- 
chestra seats were either amused and 
laughed, or incensed and hissed. Cries 
arose. The law, rather reluctantly, as- 
serted itself, preferring to deal out more 
noise than order. Things would sink 
toward a lull; things would rise again. 
The galleryites conceived of themselves as 
the voice of the people, as the preservers of 
an ancient right—the right of driving out 
what did uot please them. They felt like 
the tea-spillers in Boston Harbor, their 
free spirits, upon which some one was try 
ing to impose an alien thing, like civiliza 
tion, protested for itself and all the gal 
leries to come: “Don’t tread on me!" The 
house was as noisy as a boiler factory 
except for that faint, spluttering protest 
from the expensive seats, it was, as direct 
and convincing as an advancing steam 
engine. All it wanted was for Dominick 
Bartram and Company to get off the stage 
Bartram and Company, dumb creatures 
with set faces, continued to perform to a 
deaf mob. Not a sound of their voices 
could be heard. 


NLY in Bartram the blood ran warmer 

and warmer, and brighter and brighter 
grew the spark in his eye. He neither de 
layed nor hurried, his voice kept its round- 
ness, his movements their flexible security. 
He was not gay; it was the fire of mur- 
der he had in his. heart, yet at least it was 
fire, and all round him was but quaking 
cold. The eyes of the heroine were full 
of tears; they looked at him piteously, 
seeming to burble: “What shail I do?” 
The lips of the juvenile were blue with 
funk, they seemed about to chatter: “J 


didn’t engage for this, you know! You 
can’t expect me to stay here much longe! 
now, can you?” Lennie stood with his 


chin quivering and his eyes on the ground, 
into which he obviously longed to sink 
Bartram knew he was thinking of his rela 
tives in front 

But none of them broke, none of them 
failed to speak. Bartram, like a magnet 
for what force they had, held them, stead 
ied them, spoke to them jokingly, in swift 
praise, and, pouring the gallantry of his 
spirit into theirs, kept them, at least, in 
place 

They passed on to that part of the play 
where he had speeches half a page long 
spoken at a light, rattling pace, with in 
imitable delicacies of facial play, with in 
finite glancing variations of mock wisdom 
and mock tenderness. He played it all out 
in that howling wilderness. In the prompt 
entrance he could see the stage-manager 
with his hand on the bell, watching lest 
Bartram should signal to ring down; in 
the opposite entrance, Flavia—ah, Flavia! 
—craned past the young Champion with 
his hand clasped tight in hers; behind the 
set, in every wing, all round him, he could 
fancy the distended, staring, curious eyes 
of the Fire-Swallowers, the Female Impet 
sonator, the Negro Minstrels, the genuine 
Monkey Clown, and the furred tails of the 
Educated Cats. They had all become alien 
to his consciousness where he had been so 
at home; that court of appeal, that great 
heart of the ultimate People, shutting its 
doors on his too credulous face, had locked 
him from his own shop as well. Ah, fare 


well, mv last illusion and all I had to 
show! Oh, Actium, and sinking Armada 
and Culloden Moor, oh. Waterloo! were 


you, perhaps, like this? The insurgents 
never know: how it was that he tired them 
out; that they couldn’t keep it up any 
longer; that they heard people next them 
saying: “Oh, dry up!” that, with the first 
full light and the raising of the mask, the 
hail rattled thinner and thinner, and, by 
and by, the storm was past. 

Bartram spoke his last lines to silence, 
the. Mask’s restoration of a neeklace which 
made the play’s point was displayed to a 


bewildered audience; and now the play was 
done, the curtain fell. 

More applause rose then, but of a differ- 
ent sort—the gorgeous, lavish folly of an 
audience which tries to make. delayed 
amends by a curtain call. ; 

“Don’t take it, Barty!” his fellows 
urged. “Don’t take it! You can’t tell 
what they’re up to!” 

“Ring up that curtain!” Bartram said. 
E stepped on to the stage again, and 
came slowly toward the center; giving 

all men their chance. For a moment he 
stood facing the house with.a_ friendly, 
caustic smile; his glance wandered up and 
down, amused and at its ease, and then he 
made a little saluting gesture toward his 
foes and bowed, and the curtain fell again. 
“Well,” somebody said, “it didn’t ruffle 
him much.” But he was showing off, of 
course, because there was something that 
was so much like death black in his soul. 

He made straight for his dressing-room, 
at the end of self-control. The pride and 
the hope that were bleeding to death in 
him required nothing so much as a quiet 
place in which to die, and not be watched. 
lis life wore one tingling skin of irrita- 


bility. Pity, he knew, was thick about 
him, also amusement, and critical judg- 
ment and superior philosophy and a faint 
sense of triumph. But the worst of these 
was pity. He was glad to have seen 
Flavia running from the entrance; he 
pushed past the Champion Pugilist’s 


gloomy, forward surge; he tingled to the 
thought of how swiftly the managers 
would be down upon him, with what hor- 
rified, outraged cries as of the innocent, 
robbed; with what warnings and expostu- 
lations and commandments. They need 
not trouble themselves. Fine did he know 
that the game was up. All that he asked 
of managers or friends, audiences or mon- 
key clowns, was to be let alone, not to be 
flapped about by their outcries—now that 
he knew that they didn’t know why, knew 
now, at last, they would never know why, 
and never would understand. Only, what 
game should he play, hereafter? 

And on the threshold of his room he 
paused. Flavia was there, half holding 
down the great dog that leaped joyously 
upon her, but looking toward the stage; 
and as she saw Bartram she threw for- 
ward both her arms in her old gesture of 
palms out, with her face gleaming above 
them. What she gleamed with was exul- 
tation, triumph. Her bright hair, her 
bright eves seemed shining with it, her out- 
stretched arms seemed filled with it; from 
head to foot she was one laughing fury 
of joy and fire: a flying Victory, a young 
Splendor, in the cloud of her rosy gown 
she was less a girl than an alighting god- 
dess, and she and the struggling white 
bull-terrier might well have been an alle- 
gory of divine invasion, standing ready 
there, with the changing of a word, to ery 
“Rapture” and let slip the dogs of war! 

Thus she cried out to Bartram in a 
wild, soft note that lighted, singing, in his 


heart: “Oh, bully for you! Oh, Barty, oh!” 
He stood there, breathing the incense 
no, the salt wind—of her cry when: “I 
never thought I'd see a row like that 
and one ma | can’t but be glad I’ve 
known you!” she said, and she rested her 
candid eves on his. They were full of 
light, and in that light he saw the truth 
at. last: why she couldn’t marry Lennie, 
what it was she had found and wouldn’t 


go back on, how little she and the Cham- 
pion Pugilist had ever heen to each other 
except his anxious friends. “Flavia,” he 
called to her across the seas of his amaze- 
ment, and then she was on his breast. 

For an instant, or a lifetime, they stood 
together there with her life beating on his 
heart, and then she stirred and drew 
back and lifted to his a face all streaked 
with tears, and bright and wild with love 
Her hands clung to him as if she were 
drowning, but her lips were quivering to 
a smile, to a whisper, in which the deep 
humility of that proud heart put forth a 
justification of its yielding. “J won’t be 
afraid in the automobile!” she said 


FTER the matinée and the managers, 
L the champion pugilist, sitting kicking 
on Bartram’s trunk, said: ‘You think the 
sketch’ll go through to-night?” 

“Oh, ves, we'll have a strong light from 
the beginning. and plenty of upholstery, 
and Miss Archer’s very 
tight princess sewn with rhinestones, and 
I shall at least enter without my mask, 
and let them see me steal the necklace 
and we'll cut a lot of the dialogue —” 

The champion frowned horribly, though 


going to wear a 


he knew well that between rounds a man 
must get his breath. “Well, but Barty, 


to-day isn’t going to discourage you about 
doing things artistically, is it? Vawdaville 
hasn’t knocked you out?” 

The terrier sprang up to show that he 
heard Flavia’s step and the men rose. The 
great Bartram, smiling to his friend, re- 
plied: “Well, what do you think?” 
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F a certified all wool suit or over- 
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guarantee of Perfect Tailoring in every ee 
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FRANKEL BROTHERS 


—and mention that you would like « copy of our interesting Style Book “B” 
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“Better 
Baking”’ 


for North —East—West— South. 
A little four booklet— 


may we send it to you 


free? 


Not a recipe book, but a 
book about deter four — 
how _ it’s better— why it’s 
better —and the proof. 


Occident Flour is the ut- 

most in the milling art. 

Made from top market 

priced Northern Premium 

Wheat, tested by Chemists for food 
values, by Expert Bakers, daily, for 
perfect oven results. 


Occident Flour is good enough to 
carry our Money-back Guarantee for 
better results in your baking than 
you’ve had with any other flour— 
better baking or your money refunded. 


'f there IS a better flour, don’t you 
want to know it? - Don’t you want to 
read the booklet about it? 
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When you want 


to get hold of a man 


to fill a responsible position—or if, on the other hand, you are 
looking for an opportunity yourself—the most natural thing to do is 
to advertise in the “want” columns of the best newspapers in your 


community. 


And it is the best thing—with one exception. 


‘The papers of any city or town cover one comparatively small locality, 


and only one. 


you are seeking, and again they may not. 


difference between a man and the man. 


‘They may introduce you to the man or the opportunity 


There is a great deal of 


You may live in New York 


or Chicago or San Francisco—while the man or the opening you want 


may be in Butte or New Orleans. 


The one alternative is to advertise your needs in a paper with a 
national circulation, a paper read all over the country by the right sort 


of men and women. 
of gaining your ends. 


Collier’s is such a paper. 


By doing so you are many hundred times surer 


It has a national circulation among readers 


who have positions to give and brains tooffer—and to give you system- 
atic help in making known your wants Collier’s conducts a depart- 


ment of Classified Advertising. 


This department corresponds to the 


“want” columns of the daily 


newspapers, but is infinitely broader and more effective, both on 
account of its field and because of the fact that it makes, not a general 
appeal every day, but a concentrated appeal once every two weeks. 


Collier’s carries more “agents wanted” and “high-grade salesmen” 
advertising gghan any other publication with a Classified department. 
If you want something or somebody write to 


Collier’s Classified Columns 


416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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F all the fool muckraking reformers 
in. the country, it often oceurs to us 
that CoLLier’s WEEKLY is the worst. 
—Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 


+ 


Were we to expect The National Weekly 
to revise its position, our hope in an early 
millenuium would be materially encouraged. 

In these days of demagoguery a blatant 
note from a political wolf masquerading 
in apparel of a progressive goat goes far. 

—Manila (P.1.) Bulletin. 


+ 
There would be no complaint of 
Contter’s did it sail under true Demo- 


cratic colors, where it belongs. It’s the 
disguise—the pretense—the unfairness in 
which it treats the thousands of Repub- 
licans its agents “york in” each year that 
is criticized. The sort of tactics COLLIER’S 
uses is what is making so many Repub- 
licans at Washington city dance to Demo- 
eratic music nowadays. 
—Greenville (Ohio) Courier. 


+ 


In common with every other business 
interest, COLLIER’S enjoys the prosperity 
it has had since the defeat of Bryan in 
1896, to the application of protection 
under Republican supervision, but that 
does not prevent it from misrepresenting 
and maligning an economic policy which 
is justified by every fact of our industrial 
and commercial history since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

—Mancehester (lowa) Press. 


+ 


CoLiier’s has alsaygold out to the liquor 

interests.—Biddeford.¢Me.) Record. 
+ 

COLLIER’S is probably not a free agent 
in this medical matter. Under the desk, 
or behind the door, lurks an old school 
bogie, who, at proper intervals, scares the 
editor by fearful sounds and horrid threats. 

Still, we have hope for CoLLIER’s. 

Some day it will begin to think 
itself. —Life. 


for 
+ 


The notiee which CoLLIER’s WEEKLY is 
paying to. the new era of development in 
the South is creditable to its power of 
observation. No journal north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line has been so impressed 
with the rapid growth of the South as 


| CoLLIER’s, and it is doing its full share 
| in bringing this growth to the attention 


of its readers. 
—Montgomery ( Ala.) Advertiser. 


+ 


Mr. Taft talks of “those who have 
money enough to employ the firebrands 
and slanderers in a community and the 
stirrers-up of social hate.” The words 
that were used against Pinchot, Garfield, 
Glavis, and COLLIER’S WEEKLY were very 
much of this order. 

We can imagine J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany buying CoLLIer’s but for one rea- 
son—to silence it. 

—Indianapolis (Ind.) Sun. 


PirrspurGH, Pa. 


| J would not be ggithout CoLLiEr’s, as | 
read it almost irely from cover to 


| cover, 


even payi particular attention 


| to your advertisingy which is exceptional 


with me, as I do not have time for read- 


| ing ads., as a rule. I have great confi- 
dence in your paper, and have gotten a 
large amount of vaiuable information, 
which I do not know how I could other- 
wise have obtained. I believe you are 


perfectly’ sincere, and, as Mr. Will Irwin 
brought out in his articles on “The Ameri- 
can Newspaper,” sincerity is the keynote 


| of success in the portrayal of news. 


WAYNE PAULIN. 


+ 


T. R. got so busy straightening out the 
Federal courts and pushing new national 
ism that he virtually quit the fight on 
swollen fortunes—his own fortune swell- 
ing to some extent from best sellers—and 
turned his work of finding mercenary mo 
tives for the votes of Senators and Con 
gressmen over to COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
~ —Fort Wortii (Texas) Star-Telegram. 


+ 


It is somewhat refreshing to see a jour- 
nal of the CoLtier’s WEEKLY stripe going 
after the Tiger bunch. 

—Elmira (N. Y.) 


{ dvertiser. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK, 

I like your “Comments on Congress,” 
It deals with the most important things, 
and in a clear, definite way. 

J. W. Joun, M.D, 


RicHMOND, VA. 

During the course of his opening speech 
in his campaign for the United States 
Senate, Mr.. Martin refused to answer fre-. 
quent questions by members of the audi- 
ence who desired him to explain the things 
CoLuier’s has been saying about him. 
Later, however, he made the following 
statement: 

“A dirty, muckraking paper in the 
North—Co.Liier’s WEEKLY—said I voted 
with Aldrich eighteen times.” 

Now, sir, I do not think that CoLLrEr’s 
is a spiteful paper at all; on the con- 
trary, my opinion of your paper is that 
it is nearer judicial in its editorials than 
any other paper of large circulation in 
this country. That the reason that 
your paper is able to do so much for the 
right cause. LEON MAURICE BAZILE, 


+ 


Evidently CoLirer’s has forgotten that 
Willie has filed a $500,000 libel suit 
against them. 

Portersville (Cal.) Messenger. 


+ 
HEALDSBURG, CAL. 

My indignation has been aroused, my 
combativeness excited by learning of your 
attack on Dr. C. 8. Carr’s character, which 
is all undeserved and absurdly out of place. 

Dr. Carr a fraud? ha! ha!! ha!!! That 
is even more absurd than characterizing 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY an honest, philanthropic 
publication. .. . 

Dr. Carr a fraud? then so were 
Lineoln, and Jesus the Christ. 

Those who live in extremely thin glass 
houses must refrain from throwing stones 
at those in solid stone structures, or take 
the consequences. 

Hoping that some time you will learn 
that dollars do not spell happiness and 
that in tearing down a rival you may be 
buried in the ruins, or your missiles turn 
into boomerangs and strike back, I am, 

Yours for Justice, Jor TROUNSON, 


+ 


18 


Paine, 


I do not know how long it will take 
COLLIER’S to find out that the political 
doctors are not half much interested 
in enforcing sanitation laws as they are in 
helping to secure a few laws that will help 
them throttle a withering opposition to 
the inefficiency of so-called modern medical 
science that has grown up in this beauti- 
ful land of ours in the past twenty-five 
years; but when this great modern Sher- 
lock Holmes in the form of journalism se- 
eures a thorough working knowledge of 
medical polities, it will be after it has 
done a sharper piece of detective work 
than it been called upon to do 
in making its numerous exposures. 

—Denver (Colo.) Stuffed Club. 


+ 


as 


has ever 


The country is in debt to Mississipp 


for John Sharp Williams.—CoL.ier’s 
WEERELY. 

And to Alabama for Oscar Underwood, 
Democratic leader of the House. And 
(while we are about it) to Louisiana fo: 


Chief Justice White. 
Gulf States.—Life. 


Pretty good for the 


One of the most rapidly increasing items 
of American foreign commerce is the trade 
in patent and proprietary medicines. It 
has grown very fast in recent In 
the last fifteen years it has increased pe 
haps tenfold at home and well nigh as 
rapidly abroad. . It would hardly be 
expected, perhaps, that the countries of 
Europe would be among the largest pw 
chasers of the products of American labo 
ratories, yet England alone for the last 
three years has taken from us an average 
of $2.000,000 worth per annum, and Ger 
many, France, Austria, Russia, and every 
other nation in Europe are numbered 
among our customers. Indeed the foreign 
field is much more inviting than the home 
territory for this peculiar industry just 
at the present time, for thie) have no 
CoLLier’s WEEKLY and no Dr. Wiley be 
Tampa (Fla.) Times. 


+ 


“The Average Man’s Money” page in 
CoLiier’s WEEKLY, one of the highest au- 
thorities in the world on investments.— 
The Security Savings and Loan Company 
News, Birmingham, Ala. 
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All That You 
Like in a Hat 
$3, $3.50 
and $4 


Every genuine _ bears this Mallory 
Mallory Hat Sig trade-mark 


A “Mallory Cravenetted Hat’ is simply a hat of the finest fur 
felt, worked into refined and attractive shapes—the best hat qualities 
you can buy anywhere, plus the added value that comes from the 
‘“*Cravenetting”’ process. 

If you want this Fall’s latest and most approved style in derby 
or soft hat, buy a Mallory hat. Ask your dealer to show you our 
new Scotch finish soft hat. It is entirely new. 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 


Salesroom: 13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway, New York 


Factory: Danbury, Connecticut 


Store in New York: 
1133 Broadway, cor. 26th Street 


Boston Store, 30 Boylston Street 
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HERE can be as much style in the 

hose you wear as in your clothes. 

We have spént thirty-eight 

years at hose making. We were 
the first to make guaranteed hose. 
For the past twelve years we have concen- 
trated ontexture,fitandcolor. The result is 
a hosiery as soft and as fine and as stylish as 
any hose ever made—th« lightest weights, 
if you want them, silky and sheer and smart. 

Our yarn is spun from the costliest 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. We use nothing but 
pure thread silk in the silk hose. We spend $55,000 
a year for inspection alone. 

We guarantee, six, pairs of cotton ““Holeproof”’ to 
last six months. We even guarantee thrée’pairs of 
silk ““Holeproof”’ for men and women for three months. In all our 
experience we have never been asked to replace more than 5% of the 
product. But people, today, are buying “Holeproof” for its style. 

The genuine “Holeproof” is sold in your town. We'll tell you 

. the dealers’ names on request, or ship direct where there’s no dealer 
near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 


roof Hosit 


& “ffoleproof Hosiery 


R MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


a 


**Holeproof’’ is made for men,womenand children. $1.50 a 
for six pairs, up to $3.00, according to finish and weight. Silk floleproof 
“‘Holeproof’’ three pairs, $2.00 for men, $3.00 for women. bsp rer 

There are hundreds of imitations. So look for the ‘‘Hole Hosiery, 
proof’* trade mark and the signature, Carl Freschl, Pres. 

(facsimile). These marks appear on the toe of each pair. 
‘The hose are not genuine unless they are there, so insist on it Reg. U. 8. 
HOLEPROOF .HOSIERY CO. Pat. Office, 1906 


856 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. Coal mr Bes 








